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Editorially speaking ree 


4, Reader reactions to the new format of Public 
Personnel Review, we are happy to report, have 
been decidedly on the favorable side. A few 
said they felt the old, larger size was more im- 
pressive, but more—many more—thought the 
new format was a decided improvement. One 
young lady complained in a nice sort of way 
that the arrival of the January issue brought 
out a crop of over-the-shoulder readers and 
copy-borrowers around the office—something 
she never had to contend with before. Maybe 
we've got something here. 


q The article, Attacking Personnel Problems 
Cooperatively, by John McDiarmid, tells the 
story of a significant forward step in inter- 
agency teamwork in the federal service. More 
than that, however, it points the way to similar 
opportunities open to personnel people every- 
where to join forces with other agencies of their 
governments in solving the many problems in 
which they have a common stake. 


q One lesson the war has taught is the need for 
a positive attitude toward job placement for dis- 
abled persons—veterans and non-veterans alike. 
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In A Job Placement Program for the Physically 
Disabled, Robert Holloway and Ashley Sibley 
have described the interesting program now 
operating in the Louisiana state service. 


§ A working approach to the problem of 
employee-management relations is recounted by 
Charles Rump in The National Joint Council 
of the Public Service of Canada. While it op- 
erates within the framework of the Canadian 
parliamentary form of government, the pro- 
gram has ready application to the public service 
in the United States. 


G Maryland is unique among civil-service 
states in that its law provides for a single civil 
service commissioner, instead of the customary 
multi-membered commission. How this unusual 
feature of the state’s personnel program has 
operated is told by L. Vaughan Howard in 
Maryland’s Single-Commissioner Civil Service 
System. : 


q Fred S. Beers, in Improving Measurement 
in Personnel Work, reviews some of the trends 
observed in recent years in the development 
of more effective examination methods in the 
public service. 


q A service rating plan that requires super- 
visors to talk to their subordinates, instead of 
about them, is described by Captain Jack Pock- 
rass in Civilian Employee Service Ratings in 
the Army Air Forces. Included with the article 
is a reproduction of the AAF Employee Guid- 
ance form. 


€ Though we have no regular editorial letter- 
box, now and then our mail contains a letter 
that appears to be of general public interest. 
One such letter was passed on to us lately by 
William Rogers, a recent contributor to the 
Review. It is published here in its entirety be- 
cause of the effective way in which the writer 
presents a deep-rooted problem facing many 
wartime public employees today. 

Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I have just finished reading your thought- 
provoking article, “Recruiting Administrative Per- 
sonnel,” in the October, 1945 issue of the Public 
Personnel Review, and I believe I have some 
thoughts on this subject in which you may be in- 


terested. 
It appears to me that in the quest for good ad- 


ministrative personnel (down to section levels) the 
federal government, and perhaps state and munici- 
pal governments as well, are overlooking one good 
source; namely, war service personnel acquired 
during the emergency and which are being sepa- 
rated at this time. The federal government, I know, 
due to its rather indiscriminate reduction-in-force 
program arising from the disbandment of war-time 
agencies and the contraction of war-expanded func- 
tions of established old-line agencies, is losing many 
actual and potentially well-qualified and capable 
administrative employees (staff and operating). 

Another factor affecting the potential quantity 
of quality personnel available for administrative 
responsibilities in government at all levels, is the 
apparently hopeless outlook for non-veterans. Of 
course, there can be no question of the nation’s— 
and of each citizen’s—obligation to those whose 
lives and careers were suspended, broken, or ter- 
minated by war, but, nevertheless, there does not 
appear to be much future in government service 
for those who do not have veteran’s preference, no 
matter how valid the reason for such lack. 

I make the foregoing statements from the ad- 
ministrative, not the “recriminative” point of view, 
even though I, myself, am a non-veteran, war serv- 
ice administrative employee of the War Depart- 
ment. My own case, however, points up the above 
contentions. I am 34 years old, with five years ad- 
ministrative experience in state, and two years in 
federal merit system positions, involving a wide 
variety of subject matter and functions. I had defi- 
nitely decided upon a career in government, and 
am now working toward a graduate degree in Pub- 
lic Administration at Temple University here in 
Philadelphia. Frankly, however, I don’t know 
whether to continue in the field or not, and am 
seriously considering changing my sights. I’ve 
worked for private business, been in business for 
myself—not unsuccessfully—and I can do it again. 
But I’m not happy at the prospect, because I like 
working in government—and I mean working! 

My own problem, however, is only important as 
an example. I know other young men in govern- 
ment who are feeling the same way. (Of course, 
none of us is indispensable and our departure from 
the governmental fold will in no way create a 
single tremor in the hierarchical structure!) 

What I, and other young men like myself should 
do, I don’t know, and I haven’t been able to get 
much of an answer from various personnel and ad- 
ministrative officials with whom I’ve discussed the 
problem. One thing is certain: It is impossible for 
us, as non-veterans, to apply for other federal posi- 
tions of greater promise and of career caliber, un- 
less we are in imminent danger of separation due 
to reduction in force (which I am not—as yet), 
and present conditions of retrenchment and dis- 
bandment are such as to prevent planning or 
aspiration for the future because no one seems to 
know what higher authority really anticipates or 
has planned. 

Perhaps there isn’t any answer right now. But 
I thought you might be interested in one reaction 
to your article. 

LEON H. GoLpicu 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Attacking Personnel Problems 


Cooperatively ....... 


JOHN McDIARMID 





N INCONSPICUOUS CIRCULAR was ad- 
dressed to the heads of all federal de- 
partments and agencies on June 28, 1945. 
It may yet find a place in public personnel 
administration’s Hall of Fame; in any case 
it symbolizes a new and promising ap- 
proach to the solution of Uncle Sam’s com- 
plicated personnel problems. It is an 
approach which commends itself to the at- 
tention of staff and operating agencies at 
all levels of government. 

The title of this document—“Joint Cir- 
cular No. 1”—is itself historic. “The 
Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting 
Office and Civil Service Commission,” 
reads the opening sentence, “have estab- 
lished a joint project for the purpose of 
improving the retirement system and per- 
sonnel reporting in the federal govern- 
ment.” Not the least important paragraph 
is one which promises that “the survey staff 
will, during the process of tabulating the 


facts obtained and weighing the suggestions _ 


advanced, maintain close contact with 
agency representatives.” Finally, the sig- 
nature itself is noteworthy: “Bureau of the 
Budget, General Accounting Office, Civil 
Service Commission”’! 

Nothing has become more evident during 
the past five years than that a number of 
important phases of federal personnel man- 
agement involve interests, responsibilities, 
and influences of two or more of the central 
staff or control agencies, as well as the op- 
erating departments. The lines of division 
are not as sharp as they should be, and 
some souls despair as a result. Others pin 
their hopes on top-level administrative re- 





JouNn McDiarmw was, until recently, 
Assistant Chief of the Examining and Per- 
sonnel Utilization Division of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. He is cur- 
rently Associate Professor of Political Science 
at Northwestern University. 











organization, which might integrate the 
Civil Service Commission’s activities with 
those of the Bureau of the Budget, or at 
least bring both groups of functions within 
the President’s Executive Office. The 
recent grant of reorganization powers to 
the President, this time without prohibition 
of a change in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s status,! has heightened speculation 
in this realm. 

I have grave doubts that the somewhat 
detached position of the Civil Service Com- 
mission will be materially changed. Even 
were major organizational changes made, 
my guess is that on many personnel ques- 
tions the need for cooperative arrangements 
between the staffs concerned with fiscal, 
personnel and management improvement 
matters would still be great. 


The Community of Interests 


UNDER THE PRESENT organization, the areas 
of mutual interest in personnel matters are 
difficult to define, though easy to indicate. 
The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has wide responsibilities in connection 
with recruitment and examination, pro- 
motion and transfer, classification, effi- 
ciency ratings, service records, hours and 
leave administration, and the retirement 
program. During the war period, under 
the aggressive direction of Commissioner 
Arthur Flemming, the Commission ap- 
proached as never before the status of a 
“central personnel agency.”- This involved 
an effort to exert leadership in all phases 
of personnel management—through staff 
advice to the President, recommended 
legislation, promulgation of regulations, 
and advisory assistance and services to the 


+The recent Act (Public No. 263, 79th Con- 
gress), makes no mention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, while the Reorganization Act of 1939 
(Public No. 19, 76th Congress), expressly included 
the Commission among those agencies which were 
not to be disturbed. 
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In A Job Placement Program for the Physically 
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have described the interesting program now 
operating in the Louisiana state service. 


4 A working approach to the problem of 
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Charles Rump in The National Joint Council 
of the Public Service of Canada. While it op- 
erates within the framework of the Canadian 
parliamentary form of government, the pro- 
gram has ready application to the public service 
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service commissioner, instead of the customary 
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q Fred S. Beers, in Improving Measurement 
in Personnel Work, reviews some of the trends 
observed in recent years in the development 
of more effective examination methods in the 
public service. 


q A service rating plan that requires super- 
visors to talk to their subordinates, instead of 
about them, is described by Captain Jack Pock- 
rass in Civilian Employee Service Ratings in 
the Army Air Forces. Included with the article 
is a reproduction of the AAF Employee Guid- 
ance form. 


€ Though we have no regular editorial letter- 
box, now and then our mail contains a letter 
that appears to be of general public interest. 
One such letter was passed on to us lately by 
William Rogers, a recent contributor to the 
Review. It is published here in its entirety be- 
cause of the effective way in which the writer 
presents a deep-rooted problem facing many 
wartime public employees today. 

Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I have just finished reading your thought- 
provoking article, “Recruiting Administrative Per- 
sonnel,” in the October, i945 issue of the Public 
Personnel Review, and I believe I have some 
thoughts on this subject in which you may be in- 


terested. 
It appears to me that in the quest for good ad- 








ministrative personnel (down to section levels) the 
federal government, and perhaps state and munici- 
pal governments as well, are overlooking one good 
source; namely, war service personnel acquired 
during the emergency and which are being sepa- 
rated at this time. The federal government, I know, 
due to its rather indiscriminate reduction-in-force 
program arising from the disbandment of war-time 
agencies and the contraction of war-expanded func- 
tions of established old-line agencies, is losing many 
actual and potentially well-qualified and capable 
administrative employees (staff and operating). 

Another factor affecting the potential quantity 
of quality personnel available for administrative 
responsibilities in government at all levels, is the 
apparently hopeless outlook for non-veterans. Of 
course, there can be no question of the nation’s— 
and of each citizen’s—obligation to those whose 
lives and careers were suspended, broken, or ter- 
minated by war, but, nevertheless, there does not 
appear to be much future in government service 
for those who do not have veteran’s preference, no 
matter how valid the reason for such lack. 

I make the foregoing statements from the ad- 
ministrative, not the “recriminative” point of view, 
even though I, myself, am a non-veteran, war serv- 
ice administrative employee of the War Depart- 
ment. My own case, however, points up the above 
contentions. I am 34 years old, with five years ad- 
ministrative experience in state, and two years in 
federal merit system positions, involving a wide 
variety of subject matter and functions. I had defi- 
nitely decided upon a career in government, and 
am now working toward a graduate degree in Pub- 
lic Administration at Temple University here in 
Philadelphia. Frankly, however, I don’t know 
whether to continue in the field or not, and am 
seriously considering changing my sights. I’ve 
worked for private business, been in business for 
myself—not unsuccessfully—and I can do it again. 
But I’m not happy at the prospect, because I like 
working in government—and I mean working! 

My own problem, however, is only important as 
an example. I know other young men in govern- 
ment who are feeling the same way. (Of course, 
none of us is indispensable and our departure from 
the governmental fold will in no way create a 
single tremor in the hierarchical structure!) 

What I, and other young men like myself should 
do, I don’t know, and I haven’t been able to get 
much of an answer from various personnel and ad- 


ministrative officials with whom I’ve discussed the’ 


problem. One thing is certain: It is impossible for 
us, as non-veterans, to apply for other federal posi- 
tions of greater promise and of career caliber, un- 
less we are in imminent danger of separation due 
to reduction in force (which I am not—as yet), 
and present conditions of retrenchment and dis- 
bandment are such as to prevent planning or 
aspiration for the future because no one seems to 
know what higher authority really anticipates or 
has planned. 

Perhaps there isn’t any answer right now. But 
I thought you might be interested in one reaction 
to your article. 
Lreon H. Goipicu 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the past five years than that a number of 
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those of the Bureau of the Budget, or at 
least bring both groups of functions within 
the President’s Executive Office. The 
recent grant of reorganization powers to 
the President, this time without prohibition 
of a change in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s status, has heightened speculation 
in this realm. 

I have grave doubts that the somewhat 
detached position of the Civil Service Com- 
mission will be materially changed. Even 
were major organizational changes made, 
my guess is that on many personnel ques- 
tions the need for cooperative arrangements 
between the staffs concerned with fiscal, 
personnel and management improvement 
matters would still be great. 


The Community of Interests 


UNDER THE PRESENT organization, the areas 
of mutual interest in personnel matters are 
difficult to define, though easy to indicate. 
The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has wide responsibilities in connection 
with recruitment and examination, pro- 
motion and transfer, classification, efh- 
ciency ratings, service records, hours and 
leave administration, and the retirement 
program. During the war period, under 
the aggressive direction of Commissioner 
Arthur Flemming, the Commission ap- 
proached as never before the status of a 
“central personnel agency.”- This involved 
an effort to exert leadership in all phases 
of personnel management—through staff 
advice to the President, recommended 
legislation, promulgation of regulations, 
and advisory assistance and services to the 


1The recent Act (Public No. 263, 79th Con- 
gress), makes no mention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, while the Reorganization Act of 1939 
(Public No. 19, 76th Congress), expressly included 
the Commission among those agencies which were 
not to be disturbed. 
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operating agencies. ‘The announcement of 
presidential policy on the re-employment 
of veterans, a general statutory pay increase 
for employees under the Classification Act, 
issuance of reduction-in-force regulations, 
and extensive staff assistance to depart- 
ments in the field of in-service training il- 
lustrate recent Commission efforts. 

Since its revitalization in 1939, the 
Bureau of the Budget has increasingly ex- 
tended its interest and influence in the 
entire area of federal management. Less 
obvious than its concern with all of the 
financial aspects of federal personnel ad- 
ministration has been its interest in the 


organization and role of departmental per- 


sonnel offices, the forms and procedures 
used in every personnel operation, and pro- 
posed laws and executive orders on 
personnel matters. For many months the 
Bureau has had one key staff member whose 
primary function is to represent that agency 
in major personnel matters before Con- 
gress, the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Council of Personnel Administration. 
Several others, particularly in the field of 
procedures improvement, have devoted 
months on end entirely to personnel ad- 
ministration. 


The General Accounting Office, and in | 


less degree the Treasury Department, also 
enter the picture. The former, responsible 
for settling federal accounts and claims, 
maintains an interest and exerts an influ- 
ence at several points—notably appoint- 
ment and payroll procedures, leave records 
and administration, retirement accounting, 
and the training of employees in the many 
phases of fiscal management. The 
Comptroller-General’s rulings interpreting 
appropriation authority have far more ap- 
plication to personnel matters than is gen- 
erally understood. The Treasury’s major 
concern, perhaps, is in payroll processing, 
and in various phases of in-service fiscal 
training, including procurement. 

It can hardly be pointed cut too often 
that the only yardstick for measuring the 
success of any central agency’s activities in 
personnel administration is the extent to 
which the operating programs of the line 
departments.are actually facilitated and 


strengthened. Operating agency officials 
who are worth their salt understandably 
believe they can do a better job of develop- 
ing internal personnel programs and pro- 
cedures than can any detached group. 
Hence the burden rests on the outsiders, if 
they are after genuine progress, to seek and 
gain the participation and confidence of 
agency representatives in formulating and 
administering any uniform scheme. 

The Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion, made up of the personnel directors of 
all departments and agencies and repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Service Commission 
and Bureau of the Budget, has provided the 
climate and machinery for successful culti- 
vation of cooperation. Let us look first at 
some recent attacks upon the enormous 
paperwork which the nation’s largest em- 
ployer has developed in the management of 
people. 


Improvements in Leave A dministration 


By 1943, the possibilities for great savings 
in the administration of annual and sick 
leave throughout the federal service became 
widely recognized: Some time earlier, the 
Government Printing Office had pointed 
out the bewildering variety and complexity 
of forms used by various agencies. Further 
inquiry by Civil Service Commission staff 
members and a Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration committee pointed to duplica- 
tion of records at different operating levels, 
excessive paper work, unnecessary reviews 
of leave applications, expensive controls 
against infrequent errors, and other short- 
comings. 

On October 23, 1943, a simplified, op- 
tional plan was presented by the 
Commission, with the request that the de- 
partments give it a trial during 1944, per- 
haps in a small organization unit, and 
suggest improvements. 

Early in 1944, the need for more vigorous 
action became apparent. Executive Order 
9414 had promulgated new leave regula- 
tions and fixed in the Civil Service Com- 
mission responsibility for prescribing 
standard leave forms and methods, subject 
to Bureau of the Budget concurrence. 
Staff members of the Commission’s Ad- 
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ministrative Services Division, increasingly 
aware of the need for full cooperation be- 
tween all concerned, proposed an all-out 
attack by a task force representing the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the General Accounting Office, and 
a group of representative operating 
agencies. While the General Accounting 
Office decided it could not free a staff mem- 
ber for this purpose, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Bureau of the Budget, War, Navy, 
Agriculture, Federal Works Agency, Labor, 
and Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment all designated representatives 
and forged ahead. 

Completed questionnaires on current 
leave procedures and copies of leave forms 
were secured from forty-two agencies. A 
series of leave administration clinics was 
conducted under the direction of the Civil 
Service Commission staff. When a report 
of findings and recommendations was sub- 
mitted to the Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration in September, 1944, it documented 
the existing lack of uniformity, and recom- 
mended drastic overhaul. Among the key 
proposals were the following: 

1. A uniform system of leave accounting, 
with standard leave forms. 

2. The discard of the wasteful applica- 
tion for leave in all except non-routine 
requests. 

3. The delegation of final authority to 
approve all routine leave to the supervisor 
who is responsible for deciding whether the 
employee can be spared from the job. 

4. The maintenance of only one leave 
record for each employee, to be audited and 
passed along in the case of interagency 
transfers. 

5. The preparation of a comprehensive, 
simple handbook on leave for use of per- 
sons responsible for leave records. 

Within the Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, the importance of these pro- 
posals was recognized, overwhelming sup- 
port for progress toward standardization 
was evident, and all personnel directors 
were urged to study or have their staff mem- 
bers study the details carefully with a view 
to minor improvements and ultimate ap- 
proval. 


It was recognized that war-time con- 
ditions, turnover in trained personnel, and 
other special circumstances would make it 
impracticable to require complete uniform- 
ity. For example, opinions and circum- 
stances differed among the agencies regard- 
ing the retention of a central leave office for 
maintenance of employee leave records and 
general administration of leave, as against 
maintenance of records and general ad- 
ministration of leave at the operating or 
supervisory level. 

The final outcome of the project was the 
Civil Service Commission’s Departmental 
Circular No. 504, of October 20, 1944, 
which prescribed standard forms and 
methods for use in maintaining leave ac- 
counts for all employees covered by the 
leave laws and regulations. The stated 
objectives were to provide, with minimum 
effort: 

a. An adequate record of the employee’s 
account. 

b. Accurate data as a basis for payroll 
certification. 

c. Necessary reports required for man- 
agement control. 

d. A basis for statistics of attendance and 
absence. 

Agencies were given the choice of two 
basic leave administration plans—one built 
around a central leave office, the other 
based on the principle of decentralization 
to the supervisory level. Exceptions from 
standard forms and procedures were to be 
allowed agencies only upon special request, 
supported by evidence of unusual prob- 
lems or circumstances. 

The Commission followed its circular 
with the issuance of a “Guide for Super- 
visors in Administering Leave,” together 
with a series of training institutes for agency 
representatives in which carefully prepared 
films and other training aids were effec- 
tively used. (Parenthetically, this accom- 
paniment of complicated regulations by 
well-prepared training materials in itself 
represents a progressive approach all too 
seldom utilized by central control agencies.) 

Exact evaluation of the savings in money 
and manpower growing out of the leave 
project is impossible. It is not surprising 
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that in a complex executive branch of some 
100 agencies—with different internal or- 
ganizations, varying headquarters-field 
relationships, both emergency and continu- 
ing activities—the trial of standard proced- 
ures would reveal some kinks and pinches. 
Exceptions had to be allowed in a number 
of instances. It is safe to say, however, that 
the net result, with substitution of two 
standard types of leave records for over 
2,000 formerly in use, one leave application 
form for over a thousand variations, the 
elimination of duplicatory operations, and 
widespread delegation of authority to op- 
erating levels—these all represented sub- 
stantial progress. 

Of greater significance, perhaps, was the 
method used, which promoted mutual 
understanding between staff and operating 
agencies, increased the likelihood that op- 
erating needs would be adequately cared 
for, and laid the precedent for dealing with 
other common procedural problems. 

A postscript here is not so encouraging, 
yet just as revealing. Quite recently, the 
responsibility for the general overseeing of 
time and attendance reports in connection 
with payroll accounting was taken over by 
the General Accounting Office, which had 
been “unable” to participate in the earlier 
project. Before long, a revision of the 
G.A.O.’s general regulations prescribed ex- 
tensive changes in the forms and records 
for leave administration, to become manda- 
tory on June 30, 1946. Two Council of Per- 
sonnel Administration committees—Pro- 
cedures and Records, and Attendance and 
Leave—promptly pointed out conflict with 
existing leave regulations and a number of 
serious practical difficulties. The full 
Council unanimously voted the changes in- 
compatible with the administrative needs 
of the agencies, recalled the earlier coop- 
erative approach, and recommended that 
revision in current methods be made only 
after study by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Council. 


Classification Procedures 


AFTER A SERIES Of vigorous discussions of 
position-classification in the spring of 1944, 





the Council of Personnel Administration 
directed its Committee on Classification to 
explore and recommend improvements in 
the existing procedures. With no staff 
available for a thorough study, the com- 
mittee soon found both the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission 
willing to designate participants for a well- 
manned joint project. In June, a project 
outline was presented and approved, with 
the following salient features: 

1. Twenty representative 
agencies were to participate. 

2. Each participating agency was to as- 
sign a team to process-chart each of seven 
different types of classification actions, to 
analyze internal forms and procedures, and 
to recommend improvements, including the 
area of agency-commission relationships. 

3. The Bureau of the Budget was to 
furnish consultants and train each agency 
group in process charting as an aid to pro- 
cedure simplification. 

4. The Civil Service Commission was to 
furnish consultants for all stages of the 
survey, and in addition to make a special 
procedural analysis of the operations of its 
own Personnel Classification Division. 

5. Analysis of the data was to be pre- 
sented in a series of meetings in which all 
of the participating groups would be repre- 
sented, and in which suggested improve- 
ments would be considered. 

6. The final report on the project would 
be prepared by representatives of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission, and submitted to the Council 
of Personnel Administration. 

Over three months of hard work and 
close cooperation followed acceptance of 
this plan, and the concrete results which 
followed a final report on November 30, 
1944, are noteworthy. Hardest to recapitu- 
late, but nevertheless substantial, were the 
procedural improvements which the par- 
ticipating agencies made internally as a 
result of their close scrutiny. In the 


operating 


opinion of the Civil Service Commission’s 
top representative for the project, had 
these procedural improvements been the 
only gain from the project, they alone 
would have made the time well spent. 
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The three long-range recommendations 
were as follows: 

1. Greatly accelerate the preparation and 
issuance of class specifications. 

2. Revise the basic classification sheet. 

3. Take steps to delegate authority to 
agencies for allocation of all positions for 
which class specifications have been issued, 
subject to Commission post-audit. 

As for the first of these recommendations, 
much has been accomplished. In fact, the 
preparation of class specifications has be- 
come the overriding priority of the Com- 
mission’s Personnel Classification Division, 
and to date specifications for approximately 
“oo classes have been issued, with a rash 
guess that about 60 per cent of some 
1,250,000 positions subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act are covered. 

A revised classification sheet based on 
principles formulated during the project 
is now awaiting approval of the Council of 
Personnel Administration and the Civil 
Service Commission. 

For the delegation of allocation authority 
to the agencies, the third recommendation, 
legislation is needed. The support of the 
Civil Service Commission for this legisla- 
tion, long urged by most agency officials, 
now seems assured. Commissioner Flem- 
ming’s recent article,? for example, sets the 
goal of agency allocations, under Commis- 
sion standards, in the departmental service 
as well as in the field. 

Of twelve interim recommendations 
growing out of the project, relating chiefly 
to procedural steps within the Commis- 
sion’s Personnel Classification Division and 
agency-commission relations, most were put 
into effect in whole or in part, with conse- 
quent savings in paper, time and man- 
power. 


Payroll Administration 


By THE MIDDLE OF THE WAR, federal pay- 
roll administration had acquired a com- 
plexity that was in marked contrast to the 
simplicity of 1920. Nearly 3,000,000 em- 
ployees deductions for retirement, 
war bonds, and withholding taxes 


2“Personnel Goals for the Federal Service,” 


Public Personnel Review, January 1946, pp. 5-6. 


separate computation of overtime earnings . 

the creation of the Treasury Di- 
vision of Disbursement and consequent 
necessity of certifying payrolls several days 
before the pay period ended 3 high 
turnover frequent changes in status 
and pay—these were some of the factors 
magnifying the problem. Delays in many 
agencies in getting payrolls out, together 
with approximately 6,000 check cancella- 
tions a month, were spectacular though not 
necessarily the most significant symptoms 
of trouble. 

Three central agencies were primarily 
concerned. One of these, the Bureau of 
the Budget, secured the cooperation of the 
General Accounting Office, which audits 
the payrolls, and prescribes forms and 
methods, and the, Treasury Department, 
responsible for disbursing the checks, in 
establishing a joint project for a long- 
needed critical study of the entire payroll 
process. 

The assistance of operating agencies was 
asked, and the project staff analyzed in 
detail existing methods in 41 government 
establishments, the Division of Disburse- 
ment, and the payroll audit operations of 
the General Accounting Office. Interest- 
ingly, the New York City government, with 
a payroll of over 180,000 employees, and 
three large industrial concerns which pre- 
pared payrolls for 75,000 employees, were 
included in the inquiry. 

In the report which was submitted in 
August, 1944, findings were startling and 
recommendations for overhaul were thor- 
oughgoing. The three signatories, repre- 
senting the three central agencies, had all 
agreed that existing methods in many de- 
partments were time-consuming and waste- 
ful, yet, paradoxically, inadequate for 
safeguarding against errors and abuses. 

Nineteen recommendations, many of 
them rather technical, are difficult to sum- 
marize clearly here. Restoration of the 
payroll periods to the 1st and 15th of each 
month was designed to remove any neces- 
sity of distributing payrolls between two 


3 Incidentally, with bonded officers certifying 
that services were rendered for the full pay 
period! 
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fiscal year appropriations, and to simplify 
handling of periodic within-grade salary in- 
creases. Certification of payrolls after the 
end of the pay period, together with the 
staggering of pay days, would minimize the 
huge load of work involved in check can- 
cellations, corrections, and supplementary 
checks, and still distribute the disburse- 
ment load. An earning records card as the 
basic accounting record for each employee 
would serve as the basis for an accurate 
payroll, and also for a much simpler yet 
effective General Accounting Office audit. 
A simplified payroll, consisting only of the 
employee’s name, net amount paid him, 
and the check number would then be pos- 
sible, and could be produced at the same 
time the checks were produced.‘ Inde- 
pendent pre-determined controls estab- 
lished in every payroll office would reflect 
total normal pay at the beginning of each 
period, which together with plus or minus 
adjustments during the périod would equal 
the total of the payroll and the total of the 
individual earning records. Proposed 
forms, new or improved, together with sug- 
gestions on organization and new legisla- 
tion rounded out the recommendations. 
To sample their own broth, the cooks 
secured permission to install the new pro- 
gram in their own agencies—the Bureau of 
the Budget, the General Accounting Office, 
and the Treasury Department. Following 
a successful trial in 1944, the decision for 
service-wide installation was made, and 
1945 saw the beginning steps. Most 
spectacular was the shift of pay days to 
cover a period completed several days 
earlier, with the resulting payrolls far more 
accurate than before. At present, the 
schedule calls for installation of the overall 
program in all agencies by July 1, 1946. 
The last word has hardly been said: on 
federal payroll administration, complex as 
it is, but the organized joint effort has un- 
doubtedly resulted in tremendous improve- 


4In contrast to the existing payroll, which re- 
peated each period the employee’s basic salary, 
retirement deduction, bond allotment, withhold- 
ing tax, and overtime pay, and included notations, 
frequently rather lengthy, of any changes in status 
and pay, as required by the General Accounting 
Office for audit purposes. 


ments and savings. Budget Director 
Harold D. Smith and his staff reported to 
Congress that an estimated savings of 30 
per cent in the staffs engaged in agency 
payroll processing would accompany the 
new plan.> In the opinion of the survey 
group itself, establishment of the safe- 
guards found lacking would be even more 
significant. 


Retirement Procedures and Personnel 
Reporting 
‘THE WAR PROGRAM had a marked impact on 
the federal retirement system. Many of 
the factors complicating all personnel pro- 
cedures operated here—rapid expansion in 
total staff, urgent pressure to get on with 
war tasks and defer records and _ paper 
work, proliferation of field establishments 
lacking trained personnel, frequent 
changes of status, and high turnover. In 
addition, the law’s extended coverage after 


1942 and the provision for retirement re~ 


funds for persons serving less than five 
years piled a load on operating depart- 
ments and the Commission’s retirement 
division that began to reach breakdown 
proportions. The legal requirements for 
figuring refunds to the penny, and the lag 
in speeding up traditional methods in all 
phases of the retirement process also con- 
tributed to the problems. 

The pot was stirred considerably in 1943 
and 1944. One comprehensive joint study 
by the Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget resulted in a proposal 
for replacing the scattered, elusive indi- 
vidual retirement records maintained by 
hand in the various agencies with central- 
ized retirement accounts for all employees, 
to be maintained in the Commission’s re- 
tirement division, using punch card equip- 
ment. Huge savings were estimated in the 
presentation to Congress, but a Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on the warpath 
first threatened to kill the whole proposi- 
tion and then requested a General Account- 
ing Office analysis and report. 


5 Subcommittee Hearings of the Committee on 
Appropriations, U. S. Senate (H. R. 1984 on In- 
dependent Office’s Appropriation Bill for 1946), 
79th Congress, 1st Session, p. 288f. 
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The differences of opinion which 
emerged could not be simply and in- 
formally reconciled. By this time, how- 
ever, the success of joint organized effort 
on payrolls had been entered in the profit 
column, and the three-power attack de- 
scribed in the opening paragraph of this 
article was decided upon. 

Earlier studies had shown centralized re- 
tirement records to have great potential- 
ities for comprehensive statistical infor- 
mation on most of the important phases of 
federal employment. The lack of ma- 
chinery for easy reporting of such informa- 
tion had turned personnel offices and Com- 
mission units upside down for overtime 
hours on end, as repeated complicated in- 
quiries were made by half a dozen Congres- 
sional committees. It was thus a hopeful 
sign to see this project embrace the entire 
field indicated by its forbidding title, 
“Joint Survey of Retirement Records and 
Accounting System, Federal Civilian Per- 
sonnel Reports, Records and Statistics.” 

Marked progress in retirement adminis- 
tration has already resulted from amend- 
atory legislation simplifying the legal 
requirements, and from the Commission’s 
speeding up of the production line in its 
retirement division. As for the service-wide 
overhaul, at the time of this writing ques- 
tionnaires filled out by agency represent- 
atives are being analyzed, and an early 
report with recommendations is expected. 


Personnel Procedures and Records 


RUNNING CONCURRENTLY with the retire- 
ment study, with some interlocking staff as 
far as the Civil Service Commission and 
Bureau of the Budget are concerned, and 
yet with its own identity, has been a joint 
“personnel procedures and records” proj- 
ect. Launched in May, 1945, this perhaps 
most ambitious effort of all was designed 
as a supplement to the earlier specialized 
attacks and as a general assault on any re- 
maining paperwork snarls or bottlenecks 
throughout the personnel process. Forms 
and methods in appointment, promotion, 
Status changes, suspensions, furloughs, 
transfers, and separations are all under 
scrutiny. Directed jointly by the Civil 


Service Commission and Bureau of the 
Budget, this project has built on the sound 
experience of the others. Key features in- 
clude the following: 

1. Common headquarters for assigned 
Civil Service Commission and Bureau of 
the Budget staff. 

2. Careful advance presentation to the 
Council of Personnel Administration and 
endorsement by that body. 

3. Voluntary assignment of depart- 
mental two-man teams (preferably one 
skilled in procedural analysis, the other in 
personnel procedures) to apply common 
techniques to the analysis of internal per- 
sonnel forms and processes. 

4. Training in use of process charting. 

5. Analysis of procedures and regula- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission as 
they relate to agency methods, and where 
necessary, recommendation of amendatory 
legislation or regulations. 

6. Full discussion of tentative sugges- 
tions with operating agency officials and ap- 
propriate Council of Personnel Adminis- 
tration committees, followed by pilot runs. 

7. Clearance of tested recommendations 
with Council of Personnel Administration 
and central staff agencies before installa- 
tion. 

Thirty operating agencies are _par- 
ticipating in the undertaking, and the 
survey staff is optimistic that government- 


‘wide improvements can be achieved, with 


dollars-and-cents savings as well as- better 
service. 


Other Joint Action Projects 


‘THE FULL CHALLENGE of managing two and 
a half million human beings far transcends 
the paperwork, essential though that may 
be. On the larger issues also the central 
agencies can and must work together. On 
important policy matters, collaboration be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission and 
the Bureau of the Budget has been in- 
creasingly close. As one illustration, the 
spectacular success of the general salary 
increase proposal in the summer of 1945 
was due in no small measure to the joint 
support of these two agencies. With dif- 
ferences ironed out in advance, and factual 
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information cooperatively developed and 
shared, a united front was possible during 
the Congressional hearings. 

The mutual interest of the same two or- 
ganizations becomes immediately apparent 
at the time of the liquidation of an operat- 
ing agency. When the Central Adminis- 
trative Services unit of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management was dissolved in 1944, 
problems of transferring functions to other 
agencies and transferring and separating 
personnel were closely bound together. In 
one of the early instances in which a World 
War II agency was completely liquidated, 
all of the personnel aspects of the operation 
were directed by a joint committee consist- 
ing of the Director of Central Adminis- 
trative Services, his personnel officer, and 
representatives of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Budget Bureau. Painful at 
best, the personnel problems in this reduc- 
tion were handled with considerable suc- 
cess, and much experience was gained for 
the larger demobilization ahead. Close 
cooperation all along the line had paid its 
dividend. 

Potentially, one of the most encouraging 
developments has been the initiation of a 
program of interagency training for em- 
ployees engaged in various phases of 
management work. Following a recom- 
mendation of the Council of Personnel 
Administration, the Commission estab- 
lished an Advisory Committee on Manage- 
ment Training. The high plane on which 
the enterprise was launched is indicated by 
the original membership of this committee: 


Arthur S. Flemming, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, Chairman 

Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Budget 

Dudley W. Bagley, Executive Officer, 
General Accounting Office 

Clifton E. Mack, Director of Procure- 
ment, Treasury Department 

John M. Carmody, U. S. Maritime Com- 
missioner 

G. Lyle Belsley, Executive Secretary, War 
Production Board 

Wm. A. Jump, Director of Finance and 
Budget Officer, Department of Agriculture 


Amos E. Taylor, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Richard O. Niehoff, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Training, Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration 

Ross Pollock, Director, Federal Work 
Improvement Program, Civil Service Com- 
mission 

Ralph Hogan, Training Adviser, Civil 
Service Commission, Executive Secretary 


The first training offering, in budget 
formulation, was the result of weeks of hard 
work on the part of Bureau of the Budget 
staff members, with assistance from a group 
of agency budget officers. It was received 
enthusiastically by twenty-odd budget office 
employees from different agencies, and 
began the fulfillment of a need long felt 
in the federal service. Much remains to 
be done in organizing training in various 
phases of fiscal and personnel management 
and in procurement, but the technique has 
proved its worth. 

A different in-service training program, 
but similar in its broadly based interagency 
support and direction, has been built 
around internships for the most promising 
young administrative talent the federal 
payroll can produce. We are warranted in 
expecting much from a continuation of 
this activity.® 

The story is not always so bright. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1943, both the Civil 
Service Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget were planning to exert the greatest 
possible influence in the direction of sav- 
ing federal manpower, which at many 
points was desperately short. A number 
of individuals on both staffs hoped for a 
joint communication to departments and 
agencies, proposing an integrated man- 
power utilization program, and making 
available the joint services and influence 
of the two organizations. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission held its release for several 
days in the hopes of a merger, but the final 
result was two separate bulletins, making 
slight reference one to the other. Since 

*Franklin G. Connor, and Russell H. Landis, 


“The Federal Administrative Intern Program,” 
Personnel Administration, December, 1945, pp. 


11-14. 
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both were directed at the attention of top 
agency officials with different emphases but 
a common objective, some confusion was 
certain to result, and the Directors of Per- 
sonnel at the next Council meeting took 
the two staff agencies to account. Perhaps 
the most eloquent commentary was the ac- 
tion of the Agriculture Department, where 
an integrated “Better Management Pro- 
gram,” representing the close cooperation 
of the Finance and Personnel Offices, was 
the response to the separate propositions! 


Is There a Moral? 


ANY CENTRAL AGENCY with control responsi- 
bilities is a target of attack and suspicion. 
Its fate is to go unloved. Resigned to this 
fate, some staff members in every such 
agency despair of achieving mutual under- 
standing with the line departments and 
prefer to issue their regulations and ex- 
ercise their controls ex cathedra. With 
several central agencies sharing interests in 
personnel administration, the operating 
agencies are always in danger not only of 
having their administrative needs. ignored, 


but of being buffeted about from several 
sides. ' 


Increasingly during the last few years the 
federal government has developed the 
habit of organized joint attacks on person- 
nel problems, with both housekeeping and 
operating agencies pulling together. The 
most impressive tangible evidences are 
found in the field of personnel records and 
procedures. However, the philosophy and 
practice—for it is both—have proved their 
worth also in the more creative and positive 
phases of managing human beings. 

The cooperative habit consumes time 
often grudgingly given, and requires a high 
degree of open-mindedness and tolerance. 
But from the standpoint of tangible results, 
and even more because of the intangibles, 
there is convincing evidence that it is a 
habit which deserves to be nurtured. 

Cooperation as an accepted modus oper- 
andi may be nearer than we think. In fact, 
interagency cooperation is a basic ingre- 
dient in the formula for reconverting the 
federal civil service to peacetime operation, 
as set forth in the recently issued Executive 
Order. Once this new program gets under 
way, we may find ourselves living in an era 
where cooperation is the rule and joint 
accomplishments are no longer news. 





A Job Placement Program for the 
Physically Disabled 


» « « ROBERT A. HOLLOWAY 


AND ASHLEY SIBLEY 





HE EMPLOYMENT of persons whose 
working capacity has been limited by 
physical disabilities has begun to be a 
major concern to government and industry 
alike. This has been due in a large measure 
to the result of living and working in a 
world torn by the strife of war. Before 
the war disabled persons were in many 
instances dependent upon others or upon 
public or private charities for either whole 
or partial support. When the United 
States became the “arsenal of democracy,” 
a large number of .these individuals en- 
tered into gainful employment in war 
industries and were highly successful in 
producing important materials of war. 
Properly trained and placed, these disabled 
employees became a potent force on the 
production front. They were good 
workers, and their jobs enabled them to 
become self-dependent and to assume the 
payment of taxes, thus contributing to the 
cost of government—a government upon 
which many of them had formerly been 
entirely dependent for their means of sup- 
port. A large number of disabled persons 
were also employed by units of government 
throughout the United States during the 
war emergency. The state of Louisiana 
was not without its share of such indi- 
viduals. 
To the great army of disabled persons 
throughout the country has now been 
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added the returned disabled veteran, ex- 
pecting and deserving employment op- 
portunities in the country which he has 
served so well. Because of the fact that 
disabled persons have conclusively proved 
their worth and because of the economic 
and socially sound policy of keeping as 
many persons as possible working, produc- 
ing and consuming, the state of Louisiana 
felt that it should set an example for other 
Louisiana employers, public or private, to 
follow, in the employment and use of dis- 
abled persons—with special emphasis upon 
the returned disabled veteran. To this end 
the Louisiana civil service law provides that 
qualified veterans who have been honor- 
ably discharged from the armed services 
and who have a service-connected disability 
of more than 10 per cent are entitled to 
have an additional 10 points added to their 
examination grade, provided their original 
score was above the passing mark. 


Need for Action 


WITH THE LEGAL BACKGROUND Clearly estab- 
lished, the state Civil Service Commission 
began to lay plans for the implementation 
of the law. The state of Louisiana em- 
ploys about 16,000 persons and is the larg- 
est single employer in the state. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 state employees served in the 
armed services during the war, and a size- 
able percentage of this group will return 
with service-connected disabilities. The 
responsibility of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for endeavoring to place these indi- 
viduals in gainful employment was quite 
clear. 

Beyond the responsibility for satisfactory 
placement of disabled former employees 
was the matter of providing employment 
opportunities for other disabled veterans. 
An official estimate from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration indicated that approximately 
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50,000 Out of a total of some 300,000 men 
and women veterans from Louisiana would 
receive approved claims for  service- 
connected disabilities. ‘The Commission 
fully realized its responsibility for making 
adequate provisions in allowing these indi- 
viduals ample opportunities in competing 
for public employment. The rules of 
the Civil Service Commission further pro- 
vide that physical requirements should be 
waived in the cases of all persons receiving 
military preference where it is shown by 
proper evidence that the disabilities of such 
persons, if any, will not interfere with the 
performance of the duties of the position 
to which he is appointed. The establish- 
ment of this rule made it necessary for the 
Commission to undertake a complete 
survey of all positions in the state service 
in order to establish physical requirement 
standards for employment. 


Developing the Program 


. THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION appointed a 
committee composed of persons whose 
working interests were concerned with the 
same problem, to recommend a general 
plan and outline a procedure to be used by 
the state Department of Civil Service in the 
placement of disabled persons. ‘The major 
objective of the committee was to find some 
means of determining which applicants 
were physically qualified to perform the 
duties of positions in the state classified 
civil service and to aid in the placement 
of those persons into occupations where 
they could serve the state as happy and 
productive individuals, rather than re- 
maining burdens to society. The general 
committee made a thorough study of exist- 
ing methods used by private industry and 
major governmental organizations in the 
examination, employment and placement 
of disabled individuals. This survey de- 
veloped the need for a Civil Service Place- 
ment Manual to be used exclusively in 
placing disabled persons in the state serv- 
ice. 

A group of specialists in selective place- 
ment, including occupational classification 
experts and personnel technicians ac- 
quainted with the placement of personnel 


in major government organizations, made 
physical demands analyses of over 600 
classes of positions in the state service. 
These analyses included statements of the 
physical activities entailed in performing 
the duties of the jobs, working conditions, 
and the physical and mental characteristics 


- required of those assigned to the jobs as 


well as those physical disabilities which 
could be allowed without impairing the 
successful performance of the work. The 
Department of Civil Service compiled and 
carefully edited this information, which 
was subsequently developed into a regular 
placement manual. The following is an 
example of the way in which the require- 
ments of these 600 different kinds of jobs 
are stated in the manual: 


Typist Clerk I. Routine typing work and cleri- 
cal tasks of a simple or repetitive nature, involv- 
ing responsibility for performing, according to 
well established procedures, tasks which can be 
readily learned. 

1. Requires great use of eyes (except for dicta- 
phone operation); moderate use of both hands 
and arms; little use of both feet and legs, back, 
shoulders, neck, speech, chest walls, and stomach 
muscles, except, great use of ears for dictaphone 
operation. 

2. Moderate exertion. 

g. Great amount of time spent seated. 

4. Little strain on heart, lungs, other internal 
organs; moderate strain on nervous system. 

5. Pertinent environmental conditions: inside, 
noisy. 

6.A person with an efficient appliance on one 
or both legs with ability to get about can perform 
this jeb. 


Supplementary Information 


In addition to the use of the placement 
manual, the committee recommended that 
general medical examinations be given or 
medical information be obtained on all 
disabled applicants prior to their certifica- 
tion for permanent employment to a posi- 
tion. This procedure would require that 
the candidates either undergo a medical 
examination at the time of their appoint- 
ment or allow the Civil Service Commission 
permission to obtain information as to 
their physical condition from the Veterans’ 
Administration if the candidate happens 
to be a veteran. 

With the possibility of thousands of ap- 
plicants possessing physical disabilities, it 
became apparent that there would be many 
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cases wherein individuals would be turned 
down for employment who felt that they 
had not been given satisfactory treatment. 
The need for a medical board of review 
was obvious and the committee recom- 
mended that a Board be established to 
consist of several physicians, including 
qualified specialists as the circumstances 
might warrant; an occupational job special- 
ist acquainted with the classification of per- 
sonnel; and in the case of veterans, a 
representative of a veterans’ organization. 
This review board is to have jurisdiction 
over all cases of individuals who petition it 
for consideration when they have failed 
their physical examination or have not 
been appointed to a position due to the 
fact that the appointing authority did not 
feel that they could successfully perform 
the duties. In addition to passing upon 
this appeal, the review board will be called 
upon to give advice to the applicant as to 
what other positions he might qualify for 
in the state service. 


Publicizing the Program 


THE MATTER of giving statewide publicity 
through all well-known channels such as ra- 
dio, newspapers, etc., was considered to be 
of extreme importance in this overall pro- 
gram. There is no question but that gen- 
eral publicity regarding the placement of 
disabled persons has been sadly neglected. 
Although many manuals, handbooks and 
brochures with illustrations have been pre- 
pared and distributed in this field, the dis- 
tribution of the material was very limited. 
The committee was eager to have the gen- 
eral public know more about the state’s 
program for the placement of disabled 
persons. It prepared descriptive articles 
for daily and weekly newspaper distribu- 
tion and it prepared radio broadcasts out- 
lining the features of the program by using 
the interview method. Contacts were made 
with all veterans’ organizations, counselors, 
as well as with representatives of the Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 


Department of Education, the Division of 
Blind and Sight Conservation of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the State 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, and the 
United States Employment Service. 

The program for the placement of dis- 
abled persons has now been put into full 
operation and the results have been gratify- 
ing. State department heads and appoint- 
ing authorities are eager to cooperate with 
the state Civil Service Department in plac- 
ing disabled individuals, particularly 
disabled veterans. In announcing its com- 
petitive examinations to fill vacancies, the 
Civil Service Department makes a general 
appeal to all disabled persons by stating in 
the announcement the physical require- 
ments of the job, and by urging them to 
apply if they think they can meet the re- 
quirements. Physical capacity appraisals 
will be made on disabled persons to de- 
termine what jobs they can fill effectively. 
The Department of Civil Service wants to 
impress upon the minds of the disabled 
veterans the fact that the additional points 
awarded them on their examination is a 
recognition of the honorable distinction 
they have earned as members of the armed 
forces of our country, and not a gratuity 
in any sense of the word. One of the main 
objects of the state Civil Service Commis- 
sion and its committee for the placement 
of disabled persons was to avoid the use of 
any sympathetic approaches to its program 
for the placement of disabled persons. 
The committee emphasized the fact that it 
was good business to employ disabled per- 
sons who are qualified and who can pro- 
duce as efficiently and as effectively as any 
normal individual. Finally, the attitude 
and policy of the Louisiana State Civil 
Service Commission is that anyone who 
demonstrates that he can perform a job 
efficiently, regardless of his physical dis- 
ability, should not be regarded as having a 
“handicap” insofar as his particular job is 
concerned. 





The National Joint Council of the 
Public Service of Canada. . . . c w.rump 





OR TWO YEARS NOW, the National Joint 
Council of the Public Service of Canada 
has been functioning in an advisory capac- 
ity in matters affecting employees’ working 
conditions in the Canadian civil service. 
The Canadian government’s intention to 
establish such a council was announced in 
February, 1944, by the Minister of Finance, 
Rt. Hon. J. L. Ilsley, who stated in the 
House of Commons that the decision to 
set up such a body had been reached 
in conformity with the govern- 
ment’s announced policy of promoting em- 
ployee representation in private industry 
and the improvement of industrial rela- 
tions generally.” Later, in May, 1944, an- 
nouncing the passage of an Order in Coun- 
cil formally establishing the National Joint 
Council, the Minister of Finance outlined 
its general purpose as “to provide ma- 
chinery for regular and systematic con- 
sultation and discussion between the em- 
ployer and employee sides of the public 
service in regard: to grievances and con- 
ditions of employment, and thereby to 
promote increased efficiency and_ better 
morale in the public service.” 


Historical Background 


THE IDEA Of a joint employer-employee 
council in the Canadian civil service is not 
entirely new. For many years civil service 
employees’ organizations had urged upon 
successive governments the desirability of 
establishing such a body. As early as 1928, 
a bill was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons entitled “An Act to Amend the Civil 
Service Act (Councils),” authorizing the 
setting up of a National Council and of 
departmental councils. This bill was re- 
ferred to a special committee of the House 
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of Commons which endorsed the principle 
and recommended that the government set 
up a committee to draft a constitution for 
such a council, and the then Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Peter Heenan, invited the 
major civil service employees’ organizations 
to name one of the members of a “National 
Civil Service Council Drafting Committee.” 

In May, 1930, an important step forward 
was taken when an Order in Council was 
passed by the government setting up a 
National Civil Service Council and par- 
ticularly a committee to draft a constitu- 
tion. In addition to representation from 
the major national civil service organiza- 
tions, the Committee was also to include 
the minister of each department of govern- 
ment, or a person designated by him and 
a representative from the Civil Service 
Commission. In this manner, representa- 
tion was to be obtained from staff and 
official sides. 

A meeting of this constitution drafting 
committee was called in October, 1930, but 
the government having changed in the in- 
terval between the committee’s establish- 
ment and its convening, the meeting was 
indefinitely postponed. Later in 1930, how- 
ever, the Minister of Labour, the late Sena- 
tor Hon. Gideon Robertson, called a con- 
ference of civil service organizations to 
discuss the matter of civil service councils. 
At a further meeting in 1931, Senator 
Robertson -expressed the opinion that if 
the matter was to be carried forward at all 
it should be established first on a depart- 
mental council basis and the general ques- 
tion deferred until the success or failure of 
such a council became apparent. The Civil 
Service Federation of Canada therefore 
suggested that a departmental council be 
established in the Post Office Department; 
however no further action was taken by the 
government in the matter and the whole 
plan was dropped. 
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Throughout the depression years of the 
go's, civil service employees’ organizations 
continued to urge upon successive govern- 
ments the desirability of establishing a 
joint council. They were of the view that 
such an organization, giving civil servants 
a voice in the determination of the condi- 
tions under which they work, would ac- 
complish a great deal toward the elimina- 
tion of misunderstandings between civil 
servants, the Treasury Board, the Civil 
Service Commission and the government, 
to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 
The announcement in February, 1944, that 
the government was prepared to proceed 
with the establishment of a council and 
the passage of the Order in Council in May 
implementing the announcement was 
therefore generally welcomed by the var- 
ious Dominion civil service employees’ 
organizations. 


Organization of the Council 


THE ORDER IN COUNCIL establishing the 
National Joint Council provided for a 
council of sixteen members equally repre- 
sentative of the “Staff Side” (employees) 
and the “Official Side’’ (management). 
Later, the Staff Side representation was in- 
creased by two to permit representation 
from two organizations not named in the 
Order in Council. The Order also named 
personally the Official Side members and 
contained a draft of a tentative constitu- 
tion under which the Council was to func- 
tion pending the Council’s submission of 
recommendations to the Treasury Board 
concerning the development of a perma- 
nent constitution. 

Following its establishment, the Council 
immediately proceeded to a consideration 
of the provisions of the tentative constitu- 
tion and suggested amendments proposed 
by the Staff Side. Two or three meetings of 
the Council were required before agree- 
ment on all sections of the constitution to 
be recommended to the Treasury Board 
was reached, and the permanent constitu- 
tion was formalized in a Treasury Board 
Minute of March 8, 1945. An analysis of 
the permanent constitution will be the 
best possible means of indicating the man- 


ner in which the Council is constructed 
and operates. ; 

As already stated the formal title of the 
Council is the National Joint Council of 
the Public Service of Canada. In the inter- 
ests of brevity however, a short title, The 
National Joint Council, is recognized by 
the constitution. In line with the statement 
of the Minister of Finance announcing the 
government’s intention of establishing a 
council, the constitution gives the council’s 
purpose as “to secure a greater measure of 
co-operation between the state, in its ca- 
pacity as employer, and the general body 
of civil servants in matters affecting the 
civil service, with a view to increased effi- 
ciency and improved morale in the public 
service combined with the well-being of 
those employed; to provide machinery for 
dealing with grievances; and generally to 
bring together the experience and differ- 
ent points of view of representatives of the 
administrative, technical, clerical and 
manipulative branches of the civil serv- 
ice.” 

In his statement to the House of Com- 
mons announcing -the establishment of the 
council, the Minister of Finance amplified 
the functions, purpose and manner in 
which the council would operate as fol- 
lows: “The National Joint Council will 
act in an advisory capacity to the Treasury 
Board in all matters affecting the condi- 
tions of work in the public service. In cer- 
tain fields their recommendations may ap- 
propriately be made directly to the Civil 
Service Commission. The council will, of 
course, have no executive powers which 
would impair the responsibility of the 
cabinet or Treasury Board or Civil Service 
Commission, or possibly infringe upon the 
authority of Parliament. While the coun- 
cil’s functions will therefore be advisory 
only, it is clear that if both sides take their 
responsibilities seriously and endeavour to 
make the new organization a means of pro- 
moting better understanding, improved 
morale, and greater efficiency in the civil 
service, any recommendation of the coun- 
cil would carry great weight with the 
Treasury Board and the Civil Service Com- 
mission.” 
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Membership of the Council 


REPRESENTATION Of the Official and Staff 
Sides of the public service on the council 
is provided for by the constitution, it being 
stipulated that the number of representa- 
tives of the Official Side shall not exceed 
the number on the Staff Side, nor shall the 
Official Side representation be less than 
eight. The constitution also requires that 
Official Side representatives shall be senior 
administrative officers in the public service 
and shall be appointed by Order in Coun- 
cil. At present the Official Side is composed 
of eight members who hold a rank equal 
to that of Deputy Minister or Assistant 
Deputy Minister in the civil service. 

The Staff Side of the council is composed 
of a representative from each of the follow- 
ing civil service employees’ organizations, 
which have been accorded the right to ap- 
point a member: 

The Civil Service Federation of Canada 

The Amalgamated Civil Servants of 

Canada 
The Professional Institute of the Civil 
Service of Canada 

The Civil Service Association of Ottawa 

The Customs and Excise Officers’ Asso- 

ciation 

The Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ 

Federation 

The Association of Canadian Postal Em- 

ployees 

The Federated Association of Letter 

Carriers 

The Dominion Income Tax Staff Asso- 

ciation 

The National Unemployment Insurance 

Commission Association 

These ten organizations, as their names 
indicate, represent all civil service occupa- 
tional classifications, and their combined 
memberships number about 50,000. 
Changes in the number or identity of the 
organizations entitled to name representa- 
tives may be recommended by the council 
and the organizations are permitted to re- 
place their representatives at any time. 
Provision is also made for the naming of 
alternative Official and Staff Side members. 

The National Joint Council is headed 


by a chairman appointed by the govern- 
ment, and this person becomes one of the 
Official Side members. A vice-chairman is 
elected each year by the Staff Side from 
among their number before the first meet- 
ing of the council following March gist. 
The vice-chairman acts as the chairman of 
the Staff Side, and in the absence of the 
chairman of the council, acts in his stead. 
A general secretary is selected by the coun- 
cil and is required to keep records of meet- 
ings and perform other duties assigned by 
the chairman or the council. He is not a 
member of the council. 


Duties of the Council 


‘THE CONSTITUTION states that the duties of 
the National Joint Council shall be to 
make recommendations to the Governor 
General in Council, the Treasury Board, 
and/or the Civil Service Commission on 
the following matters: 


1. The best means of securing to the staff a 
greater share in and responsibility for the deter- 
mination and observance of the conditions under 
which their duties are carried out. 


2. The general principles governing conditions 
of employment in the public service of Canada 
including among other conditions recruitment, 
training, hours of work, promotion, discipline, 
tenure, regular and overtime remuneration, health, 
welfare and seniority. Individual cases involving 
compensation, promotion, disciplinary action or 
other matters, shall not be dealt with by the Na- 
tional Joint Council. 


3. The best means for using the ideas and ex- 
perience of the staff of the public service. 


4. The encouragement of the further education 
of the civil servants and their training in higher 
administration and organization, and in advanced 
professional technique. 


5. The improvement of office procedure and 
organization and the provision of opportunities 
for the full consideration of suggestions by the 
staff on this subject. 


6. Proposed legislation in so far as it may have 
a bearing upon the position of civil servants in 
relation to their employment. 


7. The advisability of providing for the establish- 
ment of various departmental and regional joint 
councils; and the organization and procedure of 
such departmental and regional joint councils as 
may be deemed necessary and their relationship to 
the National Joint Council. 


8. Other appeal machinery deemed necessary. 


g. Any other matters related to the purpose of 
the National Joint Council. 
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The constitution requires that meetings 
of the council shall be held regularly each 
quarter. Special meetings may be held 
upon the call of the chairman and the vice- 
chairman. The agenda is circulated at least 
one week prior to each meeting. 

Only statements issued under the au- 
thority of the council can be published, 
though the practice has developed whereby 
Staff Side members are permitted to con- 
vey to the officers and membership of their 
respective organizations the general trend 
of the deliberations of the council and its 
decisions on the subject matters under con- 
sideration. 

An important feature of the constitution 
is one requiring that decisions shall be ar- 
rived at by agreement between the two 
sides. This requirement obviates the neces- 
sity of balloting on questions and places 
the council in a position similar to that of 
a collective bargaining committee between 
employer and employees in private indus- 
try. All decisions of the council are signed 
by the chairman and the vice-chairman 
and are reported to the authority deemed 
appropriate by the council. 

The constitution requires the council to 
receive and consider representations sub- 
mitted either orally or in writing by any 
established organization of Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees. Thus far representa- 
tions of employees’ organizations have 
been dealt with through their representa- 
tives on the Staff Side. Apparently the 
various organizations feel that their ob- 
jectives are kept well before the council by 
their representatives. Also the practice has 
developed that the Staff Side submits a 
memorandum of its views and recom- 
mendations on subjects on each agenda. 
These are transmitted to the members of 
the Official Side in advance of the meeting 
of the council as a whole. In this manner 
the Official Side is able to formulate its 
views with respect to the Staff Side recom- 
mendations and thus expedite final agree- 
ment on the council’s recommendation on 
each subject for transmission to the Treas- 
ury Board or the Civil Service Commission 
as the subject matter of the recommenda- 
tion indicates. 


Subjects Dealt With by Council 


SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT about two years 
ago, the National Joint Council has held 
six regular and three special meetings. One 
important task was the drawing up of 
recommendations to the Treasury Board 
regarding its permanent constitution. 
The council has also dealt with and 
made recommendations on such questions 
as increased remuneration for certain 
classes of postal employees; reopening of 
re-classifications; resumption of statutory 
increases on salaries over $3,000; and the 
granting of the full or flat rate cost-of- 
living bonus to those employees receiving 
in excess of $2,100. With the exception of 
the latter subject, which is still before the 
Treasury Board, favourable action from 
the employees’ point of view has been 
taken on all of these subjects, the recom- 
mendation of the council being accepted 
by the Treasury Board in each instance. 


Conclusion 


SINCE THE National Joint Council has been 
functioning only about two years, it is too 
soon to state categorically that it is the 
final answer to the solution of employer- 
employee relations in the civil service. The 
National Joint Council however, does 
meet that fundamental democratic neces- 
sity that people should be consulted con- 
cerning policies and regulations governing 
their economic welfare. A larger measure 
of employees’ self-determination in matters 
affecting their employment will, it-is fair 
to assume, result in greater contentment, 
improved morale, and probably most 
important, a more efficient civil service. 

The process of collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees or their 
representatives in private industry has dur- 
ing the war reached a new peak of develop- 
ment. It is only natural that civil servants 
should seek some similar channel for the 
discussion of their problems with their em- 
ployer. The National Joint Council pro- 
vides permanent machinery of this sort 
for the responsible presentation and con- 
sideration of ‘ personnel administration 
problems from both the employee and 
management points of view. 
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Maryland’s Single-Commissioner 


Civil Service System 


- « « L. VAUGHAN HOWARD 





HE CIVIL SERVICE LAW adopted by 

Maryland in 1920 contains several 
unique provisions. The most important 
of these is the creation of a single- 
commissioner type of personnel agency 
organization, as contrasted with the usual 
multi-member board with or without a per- 
sonnel director. The purpose of this article 
is to discuss the development of the Mary- 
land personnel system with particular 
reference to the single-commissioner form 
of organization. 


The Fight to Get a Law 


THE act of 1920 was passed after nearly 
forty years of organized agitation for a civil 
service law. This agitation, which began in 
1881 with the formation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association of Maryland, was 
largely a protest against the corrupt prac- 
tices of the dominant Democratic party. 
It resulted, following the Republican vic- 
tory in the state elections of 1895, in a 
strong effort in the General Assembly of 
1896 to secure the passage of a state law. 
Although this effort failed, the General 
Assembly did pass a constitutional amend- 
ment which, however, was of such doubt- 
ful construction that a committee of five 
lawyers appointed by the Civil Service Re- 
form Association to study its effect and con- 
struction reported that “a vote against the 
amendment as it now stands will not under 
such circumstances necessarily indicate op- 
position to the merit system, or to the 
policy of making its adoption obligatory 
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by constitutional amendment.” 1! The As- 
sociation went on record as favoring the 
adoption of the amendment but did not 
take an active part in the campaign. The 
amendment was defeated by a large ma- 
jority. 

Following this defeat, no further effort 
was made to secure a general state merit 
system law until 1920. By that time the 
reformers had captured the city of Balti- 
more and had also secured a state law ap- 
plicable to the state highway department 
only.” 

Although the merit system was adopted 
by Baltimore in 1918 as a part of its new 
home-rule charter, it was not to go into 
effect until after the election of 1919 in 
order that the people might have, as the 
charter board expressed it, “an opportu- 
nity to elect their municipal officials with 
knowledge that these officials will be 
charged with the responsibility of admin- 
istering the merit system of civil service.” 
The election of 1919 resulted in a victory 
for the Republicans, which meant that the 
party would get credit for inaugurating 
the merit system in the city. Of more im- 
portance than this to the Democrats, how- 
ever, was the fact that a state election was 
only six months away and a Republican 
victory in Baltimore in May meant an al- 
most certain Republican victory in the 
state in November. The Democratic poli- 
ticians were scared, and in this frame of 
mind were easily converted to the idea of 
a merit system for the state. Both party 
platforms contained a civil service plank, 
and both candidates (Ritchie, Democratic, 
and Nice, Republican) pledged themselves 


1 Good Government, XVI (Dec. 15, 1897), Pp. 99. 

? The merit system was adopted in Baltimore 
for the public school system in 1898, for the fire 
department in 1899, for the police department 
in 1900, and for the entire municipal service in 
1918. The state highway department law was also 
adopted in 1918. 
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to the adoption of a state law. Mr. Ritchie 
won the election, but with a majority of 
only 165, votes. 

The civil service bill which was pre- 
pared for Governor Ritchie’s approval ap- 
plied to virtually all employees of the 


state, the principal exceptions being con- 


stitutional officers and those who held posi- 
tions by direct appointment of the gover- 
nor. The system was to be administered 
by an unpaid commission of three mem- 
bers as in Baltimore, who would have the 
power to appoint a secretary to perform 
such duties as might be prescribed. These 
provisions are mentioned because they are 
the principal ones which were changed by 
direction of the governor. As introduced, 
the bill provided for a single state employ- 
ment commissioner and for a large number 
of exemptions. The latter included the as- 
sistants and employees of state officers in 


| the counties, such as sheriffs, state’s attor- 
-neys and election supervisors; employees 
| of the state law department, the secretaries, 


chief clerks and chief administrative offi- 
cials of all state offices, boards, departments 
and institutions “as determined by the 
commissioner with the approval of the 
governor;” all positions “which the com- 
missioner may determine, with the ap- 
proval of the governor, require medical, 
engineering, scientific, educational or ex- 
pert training and qualifications;” and all 
positions the salary of which did not ex- 
ceed $650.00 per year. The bill provided, 
however, that the governor might by ex- 
ecutive order add to the classified service 
any positions which he thought advisable 
and that such positions could not be taken 
out of the classified service except by legis- 
lative act. 

In the hearings on the bill a committee 
of the Civil Service Reform Association 
opposed the single-commissioner plan of 
administration and the large number of 
exemptions which were allowed. George R. 
Wales, chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, appeared at the re- 
quest of the House Committee and ex- 
pressed similar views. The Baltimore Sun 
in its editorial columns attacked the bill 
unmercifully and accused the governor of 


breaking faith with the better element 
among his supporters.® 

Governor Ritchie, however, was not to 
be deterred. He defended the single com- 
missioner plan of administration on the 
ground that it centralized responsibility 
and that it was favored by the leading 
civil service experts of the country and ad- 
vocated by the National Civil Service Re- 
form League in its model bill. He also 
defended the numerous exemptions which 
the bill allowed but promised that if it 
passed a survey of all positions in the state 
service would be made and that “whenever 
I find that any position can, without detri- 
ment to the efficient discharge of its duties, 
be placed in the classified service, I intend 
to place it there.” 

Although it is not possible to say defi- 
nitely what Governor Ritchie’s motives 
were in advocating the adoption of the 
single-commissioner plan, the principal 
reason appears to have been his own prefer- 
ence for single administrators over boards 
or commissions. His attitude is reflected in 
his support of legislation to abolish a num- 
ber of boards which: were serving as heads 
of state departments or agencies. At least 
four such boards were abolished upon his 
recommendation in 1922 and their duties 
transferred to single administrators. In an- 
other case the board form of organization 
was retained but it was provided that only 
one member should be paid and that he 
should serve as director of the depart- 
ment.5 


8See particularly its editorial of February 6, 


1920, entitled Governor, What is the Matter? This . 


editorial called the bill “the most unmeritorious 
measure of its kind that ever sailed under the flag 
of civil service reform. It is obviously a piece of 
false pretense.” 

*See the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 4, 1920; ibid., 
Feb. 17, 1920. The latter defense is misleading, 
since the League at the time was sponsoring two 
forms of personnel agency organization. One of 
these was the single commissioner form, but under 
it the governor was required to appoint the per- 
son who stood highest on a list of eligibles pre- 
pared by a board of special examiners named by 
him. The other form advocated by the League 
was the three-man commission. 

5 The State Roads Commission. The four boards 
which were abolished were the Conservation Com- 
mission, the State Board of Forestry, the State 
Board of Labor and Statistics, and the Advisory 
Board of Parole. 
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In the case of the civil service bill, Gov- 
ernor Ritchie won the fight. The bill was 
passed without a single change in its pro- 
visions. The vote in the House of Delegates 
was ninety to five and in the Senate, twenty- 
six to one. Maryland now had a civil serv- 
ice law, but it was one which the advocates 
of civil service reform did not want. 


Developments Under Governor Ritchie 


THE LAW PROVIDED for a State Employment 
Commission to consist of one member, the 
State Employment Commissioner, who was 
to be appointed by the governor for a term 
of six years. It also provided that the gov- 
ernor should choose “a person of ability 
and integrity” but set up no method by 
which these qualities could be judged or 
by which the requirement could be en- 
forced. ‘The governor was given the power 
to remove the commissioner for official 
misconduct, incompetency or neglect of 
duty.® 

The act did not state that the office of 
commissioner should be a full-time one, 
and it was not so interpreted when put 
into effect. Governor Ritchie named as 
employment commissioner Osborne I. 
Yellott, a prominent lawyer of Baltimore, 
who was at the time president of the Mary- 
land Civil Service Reform Association. 
Mr. Yellott created the position of secre- 
tary and chief examiner and to this posi- 
tion named Oliver C. Short. It was not 
until the passage of the reorganization act 
in 1922 that the office of state employment 
commissioner became full-time. This act 
also. gave to the personnel agency depart- 
mental status, changing its name to the De- 
partment of State Employment and Regis- 
tration. When the office of commissioner 
was made full-time, the position of secre- 
tary and chief examiner was abolished. 

During fourteen of the approximately 
twenty-five years that the merit system law 
has been in force in Maryland, Governor 
Ritchie was the state’s chief executive. Re- 
gardless of what his motives were in insist- 
~ © Although no commissioner has ever been re- 
moved from office, it has been held with respect 
to other appointive officers subject to removal for 


cause that the governor’s action will not be re- 
viewed by the courts. 


ing upon a large number of exemptions 
from the law, he did a great deal toward 
making its administration a_ success, 
especially during his first term.? His first 
act was to engage the firm of Griffenhagen 
and Associates to classify all positions in 
the state service and to draft the civil serv- 
ice rules. Just before the law went into ef- 
fect he issued a series of executive orders 
placing a number of positions under the 
merit system which, under the law, were 
regarded as exempt. As a result about 56 
per cent of all state employees acquired 
civil service status when the law became 
operative on February 1, 1921. Other ex- 
ecutive orders were issued in 1923 which 
raised this figure to 69 per cent. 

Perhaps the most serious attack which 
was made upon the merit system during 
its early years occurred in 1924. A bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of the employ- 
ment commissioner with the consent of the 
Senate instead of by the governor alone, 
and changing the term of office from six to 
two years, was passed by both houses but 
vetoed by the governor. 

After 1923 the number of classified posi- 
tions in relation to the total declined to 
44 per cent in 1933 but rose to 49 per cent 
the following year, which was the last of 
Governor Ritchie’s fourth term. The con- 
clusion is perhaps not unwarranted that 
the merit system was by no means so virile 
during the later years of Governor Ritchie’s 
administration as it was during his first 
term of office. 


Republicans Attack the Law 


THE FIRST REAL TEST which the law had to 
face came in 1935 when Mr. Nice became 
governor—the first Republican to hold the 
office since 1916. Shortly thereafter Oliver 
Short, who had been employment commis- 
sioner since 1922, resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the federal government and Colonel 
Harry C. Jones, a Republican, was named 
as his successor. 
Commissioner Jones’ task from the out- 
set was a difficult one. As the first commis- 


7 See Fred Telford, “The One-Man Civil Service 
Commission in Maryland,” National Municipal Re- 
view, vol. XII (July, 1923) pp. 358-362. 
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sioner to hold office following a change in 
party control, he had to deal with many 
new department heads who knew little 
about the merit system and who were sub- 
ject to terrific pressure from Republican 
job-hunters. This pressure was all the 
greater because the Republican party had 
not been in control of the state adminis- 
tration for nearly twenty years. Also since 
the Democrats were in control both in 
Baltimore and in the federal government, 
Republican politicians had no place to 
which they could turn except the state serv- 
ice. The situation in several departments 
soon became critical. The State Roads 
Commission in particular, as Commis- 
sioner Jones expressed it, “considered itself 
immune to the merit system regulation of 
its personnel” and “governed itself . . . with 
little regard to any vested rights its em- 
ployees had, or thought they had, or to the 
published rules of the State Employment 
Commissioner’s office.” 

It was under such circumstances that the 
Maryland Classified Employees Associa- 
tion was formed and immediately launched 
a vigorous attack upon violations of the 
merit system. Every reported case of a 
classified employee who was dismissed, laid 
off, suspended, demoted or transferred was 
protested either to the department, the em- 
ployment commissioner or the governor. 
In a few instances the Association carried 
its fight to the courts and secured reinstate- 
ment of dismissed employees. Several 
others were ordered reinstated by the em- 
ployment commissioner. 

The Association was vehement in its de- 
nunciation of the governor, the employ- 
ment commissioner, and offending depart- 
ment heads. Commissioner Jones naturally 
had to bear the brunt of this attack. His 
position was certainly not a happy one. 
Many department heads were violating the 
law and the blame was placed on him. His 
orders to them to observe the law were 
largely ignored, apparently due to lack of 
support from the governor. The situation 
would not have been so confusing, how- 
ever, but for the fact that Commissioner 
Jones alleged the existence of irregularities 
in the administration of the law during 








the incumbency of his predecessor. These 
he set out to correct and in so doing laid 
himself open to further attack at the hands 
of the Classified Employees Association. 
More than three hundred persons who had 
been promoted. without examination in 
former years were given promotional 
examinations, and 668 persons who had 
received temporary appointments pending 
examination were made to take open com- 
petitive tests. Those who did not pass the 
examination were either transferred to 
lower classes or the appointments were 
terminated. These changes, together with 
those which were made by department 
heads upon their own responsibility, cre- 


ated during 1935 a condition which was ' 


little short of chaotic, especially in the 
State Roads Commission. Commissioner 
Jones’ position in the end might well have 
become untenable if the governor had not 
come to his rescue. On October 21, 1935 
he issued an order directing all department 
heads to comply strictly with the civil serv- 
ice law and rules. 


Democrats Attack the Law 


FOLLOWING THE ISSUANCE of this order the 
situation gradually improved, but this was 
not enough for the Classified Employees 
Association. As early as January, 1936 it 
started a movement to abolish the office of 
state employment commissioner “as a 
political office’ and establish a “non- 
partisan administration.” It was explained 
that the purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion was not to oust Mr. Jones, but to safe- 
guard the merit system law by vesting the 
appointment of the commissioner in non- 
political quarters.8 A bill to substitute a 
three-man board for the single commis- 
sioner form of organization was passed by 
the Democratic legislature of 1937 but was 
vetoed by Governor Nice. Later in the 
same year Colonel Jones was reappointed 
for a full six-year term. 

In 1938, Governor Nice was defeated for 
re-election, and it became a foregone con- 
clusion that the merit system would be the 
subject of further political controversy in 


§ Baltimore Sun, January 31, 1936. 
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the legislative session of 1939. Governor 
Nice furnished an additional reason when, 
about a month before the end of his term, 
he issued an executive order placing 162 
unclassified employees of the state under 
the merit system. Although the reason for 
the order was declared to be a decision “to 
bring the state merit system up to date,” 
it was widely interpreted as a_ political 
move taken for the purpose of protecting 
some of the governor’s own appointees. 
Approximately twenty bills relating to 
the merit system were introduced in the 
legislature of 1939. The most widely pub- 
licized and the most controversial of these 
sought again to abolish the office of state 
employment commissioner and create a 


_ three-man commission as the head of the 


state’s civil service system. Known almost 
from the outset as the “Jones Ripper Bill,” 
it was pushed through both houses by large 
majorities.® 

Following passage of the bill, referen- 
dum petitions were circulated throughout 
the state, and letters and telegrams poured 
into the governor’s office urging a veto. Six 
weeks after the legislature adjourned Gov- 
ernor O’Conor vetoed the bill. 

The reason for the widespread opposi- 
tion to changing the form of personnel 
agency organization was that such a move 
was generally regarded as an effort to re- 
establish the spoils system in the state. The 
Baltimore Sun, which opposed the bill, de- 
clared editorially that “the inescapable 
fact in this case was that the law, whatever 
its origin, was accepted by the great mass 
of opinion in the state as intended to serve 
a purely political end—to give Democrats, 
as Democrats, control of the merit system 
machinery.” 

Colonel Jones served until the end of his 
term on October 4, 1943, when he was re- 
placed by the present commissioner, 
Walter D. Owens. Colonel Jones’ death oc- 
curred about five months later. Of him the 
Baltimore Sun said, ‘““He was not always 
tactful and he was sometimes even can- 
tankerous. But the net result was an actual 

® The Classified Employees Association took no 


part in this fight on the single commissioner form 
of organization. 


merit system and not a disguised spoils 
system. It was that way with Colonel Jones 
when the politicians and executives who 
challenged his authority were fellow Re- 
publicans no less than when they were 
Democrats.” 

Progress in Spite of Politics 
DEsPITE ATTACKS on the merit system, it has 
remained unchanged so far as personnel 
agency organization is concerned and 
in other respects has been greatly 
strengthened. The personnel of at least 
seven state agencies has been brought 
under the merit system by legislative act. 
These are the Board of State Aid and 
Charities (now the State Department of 
Public Welfare) in 1933 and 1935; the De- 
partment of Maryland State Police (pre- 
viously a part of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles) in 1935; the Cheltenham School 
for Boys in 1937; the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board and the State Employ- 
ment Service in 1939; Morgan State Col- 
lege in 1939; and the Chesapeake Bay 
Ferries in 1941. 

The General Assembly has on only one 
occasion taken positions out of the classi- 
fied service which were put there by order 
of the governor. This was in 1939, when 
the positions placed under the merit system 
the previous year by Governor Nice were 
returned to an unclassified status. 

In 1935 the legislature vested in the state 
employment commissioner the adminis- 
tration of an act bringing the county po- 
lice of Montgomery County under the 
merit system, and in 1937 extended this to 
most of the other employees of the county. 
These acts, however, were repealed in 1939. 


Developments Under the Law 


As A MATTER OF FACT, the act of 1920 has 
needed few changes. It contained most of 
the provisions upon which to base a high 
type of civil service administration. The 
rules, which were also adopted in 1920, 
were carefully drafted and have had to be 
revised only on a few occasions and then 


in relatively minor details. The commis- , 


sioners who have served during most of the 
time that the law has been in effect, 
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Oliver C. Short and Harry C. Jones, were 
both experienced in personnel administra- 
tion when appointed. Mr. Short had the 
good fortune to serve during a period of 
political stability in the state. Mr. Jones, 
on the other hand, was not so fortunate, 
having to fight to preserve both the law 
and the system against two changes in party 
control. 

Despite the fact that Colonel Jones was 
on the defensive during a large part of his 
period in office, he succeeded not only in 
preserving the civil service system but also 
in strengthening it in several ways. One 
of these was the establishment of a medical 
division in 1937. Prior to this date the per- 
sonnel agency had no regular medical ex- 
aminer but accepted certificates from any 
_ licensed physician. Colonel Jones also 
adopted a system of efficiency ratings. 
Commissioner Short had experimented 
with several forms of ratings but felt that 
none was satisfactory for all classes of posi- 
tions.19 His successor had different ideas, 
however, for within a year after taking 
office he instituted a rating system for the 
entire classified service. The form was 
adapted from one in use in the Baltimore 
service, which in turn was adapted from 
an army officers rating card by Colonel 
Jones when he was a member of the Balti- 
_ more City Service Commission. 

The adoption of an efficiency rating 
system made possible the wider use of pro- 
motional tests. During the first ten years 
that the merit system law was in force only 
about forty such tests were given. In 1937, 
however, Colonel Jones reported that “in- 
sofar as the geographical distribution of 
state employees will permit, all persons 
entering the service must now enter at the 
lowest grade in their classification group, 
and the higher groups are filled by promo- 
tional tests.” Use of promotional tests was 
gradually increased so that by 1940 eighty- 
four were given, from which 236 promo- 
tions resulted. 

The merit system was also strengthened 
during Colonel Jones’ administration by 
the virtual elimination of temporary ap- 


See Fourth Annual Report, 1925, p. 16. 





pointments. Prior to 1935 there were 
usually more temporary than permanent 
appointments per year. The temporary ap- 
pointments were in large part to institu- 
tional positions, where the practice, be- 
cause of the high percentage of turnover, 
was to hold no regular assembled examina- 
tions but to give an oral test after tem- 
porary appointment had been made by the 
head of the institution. Colonel Jones, on 
the other hand, followed the practice of 
holding weekly examinations for these 
positions, with the result that very few 
temporary appointments were necessary 
prior to the war. They were authorized 
only in emergencies and were confined al- 
most entirely to inactive classes. During 
the war period it has been necessary to re- 
sort to emergency appointments, but the 
practice has been to authorize them only 
when qualified personnel was not available 
and to confine them as much as possible to 
institutional positions. 

Another important development in the 
Maryland merit system was the adoption 
of a uniform compensation plan. The act 
of 1920 did not provide for salary stand- 
ardization but instructed the commissioner 
in his annual reports to recommend to the 
governor schedules of compensation for 
each class of positions in the state service. 
Despite the fact that almost every annual 
report since 1920 contained a recommenda- 
tion for a compensation plan, no action 
was taken by the General Assembly until 
1939. At that time the salary situation was 
little short of chaotic. Senior stenographers 
were paid from $600.00 to $2400.00; senior 
clerks, from $720.00 to $2400.00; and 
principal account clerks, from $1600.00 to 
$4000.00. 

The General Assembly of 1939 created a 
salary standards board consisting of the 
state employment commissioner, the di- 
rector of the budget and one other mem- 
ber appointed by the governor to “prepare 
and recommend . . . a pay plan for all 
classes of positions in the classified service 
to the end that all positions in the classified 
service involving comparable duties, ex- 
perience, responsibilities and authority 
shall be paid in accordance with the stand- 
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ard salary schedule.’ Although such a 
schedule was recommended by the board, 
the General Assembly of 1941 repealed the 
Act of 1939 and created another board 
with similar duties, apparently with the 
intention that a report should be made in 
time to influence the budget for 1943-44. 
The report of the board was adopted and 
salary standardization became a reality on 
July 1, 1943. 

The employment commissioner declared 
in his annual report for 1943 that the act 
“could not have been placed in operation 
at a worse time than during the present 
emergency.” He admitted, however, that 
it had “probably acted as a deterrent to 
resignations of employees from the state 
service.” In 1944 he reported that the 
schedule was working out satisfactorily. 


This is doubtless due in large part to the © 


flexibility of the system. Under the law, 
amendments may be recommended from 
time to time by the board and when ap- 
proved by the governor become operative 
in the same manner as the original sched- 
ule. Since meetings are usually held 
monthly, requests for increases can be 
acted upon promptly. Despite this fact, 
however, the turnover rate has been high 
during the war period, amounting to 58 
per cent in 1944. 

The adoption of a salary standardiza- 
tion plan has been followed by a complete 
classification survey. During the year end- 
ing September 30, 1944, approximately 800 
positions were surveyed, as compared with 
about 200 the preceding year. Although 
the job of classification has been speeded 
up since that date, it will be some time yet 
before it is completed. This is the third 
general revision of the classification plan 
since the adoption of the merit system law, 
other revisions having taken place in 1928 
and 1936. 


Retirement System Established 


ANOTHER POINT at which: the Maryland 
civil service system has been strengthened 
is in connection with retirement. The act 
of 1920 did not provide either for compul- 
sory retirement or for a pension system. 
Early in the administration of the law, 


however, it became apparent that if the 
efficiency of the service was to be main- 
tained, some equitable means of taking 
care of those who had grown old and in- 
capacitated was necessary.!1 

As a matter of fact there is not a single 
report of the state employment commis- 
sioner from 1921 to 1936 which does not 
contain a recommendation for the adop- 
tion of a general retirement system. No 
legislation resulted from these recom- 
mendations, however, except several laws 
of limited application. The result was that 
by 1935 there were 358 employees over 
sixty years of age, 62 between seventy and 
seventy-five, 12 between seventy-five and 
eighty, a few between eighty and eighty- 
five, and one or two still older.” 

The General Assembly of 1937 finally 
responded to the repeated recommenda- 
tions of the state employment commis- 
sioner and enacted a general pension plan — 
which applied to all state employees, both | 
classified and unclassified, except those for 
whom provision had already been made in 
earlier legislation. The provisions of this 
law, however, left much to be desired. The 
chief defects were that retirement was 
voluntary at the age of seventy and that 
the cost of benefits was on a cash disburse- 
ment basis. With regard to the voluntary 
retirement feature, however, it should be 
noted that the law was used to retire em- 
ployees against whom retirement charges 
were brought by a department head either 
on his own initiative or at the request of 
the employment commissioner. Twenty- 
four persons were retired in this manner 
in 1937, eighty in 1938, and twenty-two in 
1939- 

One of the duties imposed upon the 
board of trustees by the Act of 1937 was 
to “make a study of retirement systems and 
report back to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, with recommendations as 
to the advisability of creating a permanent 
and sound retirement system and whether 
such system should be contributory or non- 
contributory.” After investigating the pen- 


u Third Annual Report, 1923, p. 17. 
® Fifteenth Annual Report, 1935, pp. 11-12. 
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' sion laws of a number of states, the board 
recommended a contributory system of the 
actuarial reserve type, which was adopted 
by the legislature in 1941. 

The retirement act of 1941 is perhaps 
the most important single development in 
the history of Maryland’s merit system. It 
establishes an actuarial reserve system with 
retirement voluntary at 60 and compul- 
sory at 70. The retirement allowance con- 
sists of two parts—an annuity made up of 
the member’s own contributions and a 
pension provided by the state. The rates 
are computed to provide an average 
annuity amounting to 1/140 of the em- 
ployee’s final compensation multiplied by 
the number of years of service. The pen- 
sion provided by the state is the same, with 
an additional pension equal to 1/70 of the 
final compensation for each year of service 
prior to October 1, 1941. Provision is also 
made for retirement on account of dis- 
ability, both ordinary and accidental, and 
for death benefits. The system is adminis- 


tered by a board of trustees, consisting of 
the state employment commissioner, the 
state budget director, the state comptroller, 


the state treasurer, and one member ap- 
pointed by the Board of Public Works. 
The result of the developments men- 
tioned above is that Maryland has today 
a much better law and a much stronger 
system of civil service administration than 
it has ever had. The war had the same 
effects upon the state service that it had in 
other jurisdictions, but these are tempo- 
rary. There is nothing to indicate that any 
other plan of personnel agency organiza- 
tion would have been any better than that 
which was adopted in 1920. On the con- 
trary, it has worked well and may be ex- 
pected to do so as long as good men are 
named to the post of state employment 
commissioner. As former Commissioner 
Short has pointed out, it probably does not 
make much difference what type of civil 
service agency prevails so long as “the law 
is administered efficiently, honestly and in 
good faith. The fewer the number on the 
commission, the quicker the action. If the 
action is good, the results will be good. If 
the action is bad, the results will be bad.’’!8 
18Qliver C. Short, “The Maryland One-Man 


Civil Service Commission,” National Municipal 
Review, XV (March, 1926) p. 157. 
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T IS HEARTENING to reflect that the major 
developments in the field of personnel 
measurement have come about within a 
few short decades. Applications of the 
science, which began in a quest for the ele- 
ments of general intelligence, have been 
rapidly extended to include aptitudes, 
achievement, special skills, interests, atti- 
tudes and the like. 

Basic to measuring human traits is 
sampling, a process so familiar as to be al- 
most trite in the physical sciences and the 
industrial world. Obtaining samples for 
analysis is so important that hundreds of 
carefully prepared directions on sampling 
procedures alone have been adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and by every reputable standardizing 
agency in the world. Take, for example, 
the process of determining the iron content 
of coal from a mine. Thousands of tons 
are hauled out daily, and as each load 
passes a given point a random shovelful is 
taken out and thrown into a bin. The large 
lumps are broken up and the whole mass 
piled into a cone. Then it is scattered into 
a circular mass and marked off into quar- 
ters. The opposite quarters are removed, 
and the remaining half is once more mixed. 
Again it is beaten into smaller lumps and 
quartered, The process of reduction in size 
and amount is continued until only a 
pound remains, and this is sent to the 
laboratory. There the whole process is re- 
peated on a small scale until only a few 
grams are left. In the sampling of liquids 
an ingenious device known as a “thief” is 
often employed. It is a container so de- 





Frep S. Beers is Assistant Chief of the State 
Technical Advisory Service of the Social Se- 
curity Board. The opinions expressed in this 
article are those of the author, and do not 
necessarily reflect those of the Social Security 
Board. 











signed that it will open and close at the will 
of the operator. It can be lowered into the 
liquid, opened, shut, and removed as de- 
sired. If the tank being sampled is suf- 
ficiently shallow, the “thief” can be opened, 
drawn through the entire mass and closed. 
This gives a cross section which, properly 
mixed before analysis, yields the most 
representative type of sample. 

Application of this sampling process to 
traits and characteristics of people is the 
point at which science enters into the at- 
tempt to measure human behavior. The 
“thief” for the purpose of behavior 
sampling is the question and answer, or 
responses to stimulation of the senses— 
sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell. In white- 
collar occupations ability to understand 
language and to express one’s self under- 
standably is often of crucial importance, 
although skill in manipulating a typewriter 
or other office machines may be equally 
necessary. In the trades the ability to do 
things is most often paramount. (Even in 
these occupations, however, the capacity - 
necessary for understanding instructions 
and giving directions to others is not to be 
ignored.) 


Early Developments in Measurement 


BEFORE THE TURN of the present century 
testers were busying themselves with 
question-and-answer techniques, or 
sensory-motor contrivances for the purpose 
of ascertaining what people know or can 
do. They have resorted to maps and dia- 
grams, graphs and charts, tables and forms 
about which they have made up questions 
for which optional answers are supplied— 
true-false, matching, completion, multiple 
choice, etc. They have developed exposi- 
tory passages that pose problems the solu- 
tion of which supposedly reveals those 
properties of mental agility that character- 
ize adroitness of mind or facility in making 
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verbal distinctions. They have contrived 
devices that measure manual deftness in 
such operations as dropping steel pins into 
small holes with the aid of tweezers or of 
putting blocks together into a design not 
discernible from the shape of the blocks. 
Not satisfied with such manifestations of 
skill, they have gone beyond mere tests of 
verbalization or manipulation. Aspects of 
appreciation in the realm of music and the 
fine arts have become the subject of in- 


quiry. The ability to draw inferences from: 


inconclusive data has been explored. Apt- 
ness or ineptness in converting technical 
terminology into simple English has been 
a source of research; and such traits have 
been analyzed as the capacity for dealing 
with complex problems requiring for their 
solution a combination of technique, judg- 
ment, and apperception. 

Even the euphemistic distinction be- 
tween knowledge and thinking has not 
been overlooked. In their quest for under- 
standing of mental make-up the testers 
have found that the glib distinction be- 
tween knowing facts and dealing with 
them functionally, which presumably is 
the essence of thinking, is largely academic 
if not meaningless. They have come to 
recognize that a principle or a process of 
reasoning or a neat conclusion may be as 
readily memorized as a proposition in 
Euclid or the ubiquitous multiplication 
tables. They know that what may be think- 
ing to one person is memory to another, 
and that the thinking of one generation 
becomes the knowledge that is memorized 
by the next. 

In all these endeavors and many, more 
the testers have had marked success. They 
have even isolated, for example, certain 
relatively independent traits such as 
arithmetical reasoning, verbal facility, 
verbal fluency, and perception of space re- 
lationships. Perhaps greater successes 
await them than have been attained in the 
past. But great as these achievements may 
be, the naked truth at the present stage in 
the development and use of tests is that 
these accomplishments are the minor tac- 
tics of the profession—the closer order drill 
exercises to be paraded in papers read be- 


fore conferences on measurement. The 
major strategy lies in another and quite 
different direction. The challenge of the 
future is whether tests will be used to ad- 
vance the cause of good administration or 
whether, as has been largely true in the 
past, merely to support the whimsy of ad- 
ministrators or the ambitions of organized 
interests. 


Handicaps to be Overcome 


IN THE PAST test-makers have been seriously 
if not critically handicapped by the size 
and nature of the groups they have had to 
deal with. They have had to work with 
what has been made available to them. 
Often it has consisted of a dozen students, 
or thirteen girls employed in secretarial 
work, or seventeen laborers engaged in 
lugging pig iron from a flat car to a fur- 
nace. 

Test technicians have been further 
handicapped by individualism in their 
own ranks. Each technician is confident 
that his tests and his experiments are 
worthy of vastly greater application than 
circumstances permit. As in other profes- 
sions the testers have suffered from pro- 
fessional jealousy; from the suspicion that 
they are not properly appreciated; from 
absorption in the particulars of their craft 
to the exclusion of whatever generalization 
may be warranted by the research findings. 
To a deeply sympathetic observer, they do 
not differ perceptibly in this respect from 
doctors, or lawyers, or teachers, or social 
workers. They are, however, lacking in the 
solid social front that these other dis- 
ciplines present, a fact that may be owing 
to the relative youth of the profession or 
to the phenomenon that a new discipline 
tends to attract to its ranks persons who 
would have difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the rituals and requirements of 
the professions having the dignity of 
history and tradition behind them. 

With pitifully restricted samples to work 
with and in settings that would discourage 
anyone other than an individualist, the 
testers have, nevertheless, derived princi- 
ples and techniques of measurement that 
are of transcendent importance and that 
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are worthy of application to much more 
elaborate questions of employment than 
administration has provided for them. 

They have found, for example, that any 
test of relative competence to perform a 
given task must be such that, if repeated 
under identical circumstances, it will yield 
approximately identical results. They have 
learned that the difficulty of questions in 
such a test is best measured by the per cent 
of persons in the sample, if it be random 
in the appropriate universe, who answer 
the questions correctly. They have discov- 
ered that the test is effective to the extent 
that its individual questions reflect the pur- 
pose for which the test is designed; that 
this purpose is more often than not a com- 
plex of independently variable elements; 
that each of these elements is deserving of 
evaluation against a criterion set up within 
the framework of the test as a whole; and 
that the inter-relationships among ques- 
tions within any such criterion group, and 
even as between such groups, should be 
analyzed for their relative contribution to 
the test as a whole. 

They have been aware of the fact, though 
they may often have ignored it, that a total 
score on a test expressed as a single number 
may obscure as much as it reveals.! Simi- 
larly they recognize, but ignore, perhaps 
with practical justification, that a unique 
trait may not only exist in relative isolation 
but also may even be critical to job per- 
formance. 

If examining is to become an art rather 
than a futile attempt at straight-jacketing, 
it must preserve the major traditions that 
subject-matter specialists bring to it; it 
must respect within reason the conventions 
that have grown up with the professions; 
and it must foster the spirit of inquiry in- 
herent in the concept of an occupation or 
a field of learning. These things it must 


*It would be entirely possible, for example, for 
a stenographer to rank in the top three of com- 
petitors on a clerical test and at the same time to 
be unable to spell. She would have to make nearly 
perfect scores on punctuation, arithmetic, vocabu- 
lary, alphabetizing, and English usage in order to 
be in the top three; but that would be possible 
since pathological spelling is a unique trait that 
varies independently of other traits. 


do or it will fail in its ultimate objective 
of discovering within our varied and varia- 
ble masses of citizens “that special order 
of natural endowment,” as Plato put it, 
“that qualifies its possessor for the guard- 
ianship of the state.” 


Popular Attitudes Toward Tests 

IN THE PAST one of the most cogent argu- 
ments against the extension of samples for 
testing purposes has been the one that pro- 
fessional people will not suffer the indigni- 
ties of being tested in competition. In de- 
fense of this assumption, it is certainly true 
that competition is the least desirable 
setting for obtaining the optimum signifi- 
cance of test results. It is good science and 
excellent doctrine that no test is sufficiently 
reliable or sufficiently valid to form the 
exclusive basis for any critical judgment 
about an individual. Nevertheless, as 
a gross measure of competence among the 
representatives of a significant population, 
such scores are the most valuable single 
index that can be obtained. Administra- 
tors are woefully behind popular senti- 
ment in recognizing this fact. Let me illus- 
trate. 

It would be reasonable to regard the 
12-month period ending with V-E Day as 
the last year of the war. In that period 
vacancies in the public service were numer- 
ous enough to be “viewed with alarm.” 
Much loose talk abounded that we were 
“scraping the bottom of the barrel,” that 
industry, with its high pay levels, was 
getting all the good people, that govern- 
ment was more than usually unattractive 
as a source of employment. 

In that year the federal government as 
much as at any other time in its history 
was reviled through the newsprints and 
the popular magazines for interfering in 
the lives of private citizens. The cry of 
“bureaucrat” and “bureaucracy” became 
a national chant. Unreasoned resentment 
extended to all levels of government, the 
less of which it was felt, the better for all 
concerned. 

In that same year, however, some thirty 
departments of state government repre- 
senting half as many states employed ap- 
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proximately 10,000 persons. Vacancies dur- 
ing this 12-month period averaged eight 
per cent. At intervals in the year competi- 
tive examinations were announced for 
filling these vacancies. And as a result 
46,000 applications were filed. Hence in 
the final war year, with all its noisy resent- 
ment against government, at least some 
phases of governmental operation were 
enormously popular, even to the point that 
professional people were willing’ to be 
examined in order to be considered for ap- 
pointment. 

Such popularity might suggest that large 
numbers of poorly equipped jobseekers 
were in quest of employment opportunities 
appreciably above their normal level of ex- 
pectation. Undoubtedly such aspirations 
were present in some degree. But the 
pertinent facts suggests that they were far 
from controlling. 

Minimum qualifications of education 
and experience were required as a condi- 
tion for admission to examination. Some 
dilution and some broadening of these 
qualifications had taken place earlier in 
the war. Of the class descriptions revised in 
this year, however, (a number approxi- 
mating 10 per cent of the total) half the 
revisions represented lowered qualifica- 
tions, while a third represented raised 
qualifications. Of the 46,000 applications 
81 per cent were accepted as satisfying or 
exceeding minimum requirements. 

Moreover, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the candidates for employment 
were fully aware that a written test requir- 
ing their attendance at an examination 
center was a part of the competition. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the fre- 
quently made claim that persons, especially 
professional ones, will not subject them- 
selves to a written examination for public 
employment is mistaken. We may even in- 
fer that the attitude so wryly expressed by 
Lord Fermor in Dorian Gray has changed 
for the better. “When I was in the diplo- 
matic service” he said, “things were much 
better. But I hear they let them in now by 
examination. What can you expect? Ex- 
aminations, sir, are pure humbug from be- 
ginning to end. If a man is a gentleman, 


he knows quite enough, and if he is not a 
gentleman, whatever he knows is bad for 
him.” Only a few years ago the claim might 
have been advanced with little risk of 
refutation that techniques of choosing 
public servants were far in advance of pub- 
lic understanding or acceptance of them. 
The reverse is more nearly true today. 

It is also reasonably certain that the 
large numbers of clerical and professional 
persons who sought employment in gov- 
ernment did so from choice, and not be- 
cause of high pressure advertising and re- 
cruiting campaigns. To be sure, recruiting 
for the state agencies mentioned gave evi- 
dence of improvement over past practices. 
But the bulk of this evidence is qualitative 
and intangible. For the year in question 
the relative contributions of recruiting on 
the one hand and spontaneous desire for 
employment in government on the other 
are indeterminate.” 

In spite of the fact that large numbers 
of persons applied for employment and 
qualified by examination, very few of them 
were actually chosen. The process of se- 
lection that had been designed theoreti- 
cally to secure the best persons available 
for employment functioned rather to ex- 
clude them. One of the reasons was that 
examinations were held on a class-by-class 
basis with non-interchangeable registers 
resulting. Moreover, the classes were often 
much more numerous than reason or good 
administration could justify. — 

For example, there was the instance 
where three agencies performed almost 
identical functions. Whatever difference 
existed was chiefly in amount of work load 
and number of employees. Yet for purposes 
of recruitment, examination, employment, 
pay, and promotion they had set up classi- 


? Viewed quantitatively the case for recruiting 
is not startling. For two-thirds of the agencies 
neither placards nor newspaper advertising was 
used; for half no use was made of the radio; and 
for nearly a fifth no personal contacts were made 
or speaking engagements attempted. Circularizing 
for publicity on examinations excluded chambers 
of commerce and labor groups for a third of the 
agencies, and service clubs and veterans’ organiza- 
tions for a fifth. For approximately a half, how- 
ever, some attention was given to studying the 
relative effectiveness of recruiting methods. 
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fication plans in which the number of 
classes was in inverse relation to the total 
number of employees. One of these 
agencies had 750 employees and 65, classes; 
another had goo employees and 45, classes; 
and the third, with 1100 employees, had 
only 35 classes. Two other agencies doing 
another kind of job, but as between them- 
selves a highly similar if not identical one, 
had approximately 100 employees each. 
One had 45 and the other 55 classes of 
positions. Two others with about 300 em- 
ployees had 50 and 65, classes respectively. 

Obviously, if testing is to have a signifi- 
cant future, and if it is to continue to be 
related to the classification plan, as seems 
reasonable as one of two alternatives, then 
administration and management must give 
something more than superficial attention 
to classifying positions. Provision is needed 
for an optimum relation between number 
of positions on the one hand and selection 
for employment on the other. The other 
alternative would be to divorce testing 
from traditional classification, and rather 
than have it tied to class specifications, 
identify it with occupations and profes- 
sions. Examinations then would be com- 
prehensive within occupational or profes- 
sional areas and might have several critical 
cutting scores for different levels of re- 
sponsibility. 


Need for Integration 


As TRADITIONALLY PRACTICED in public per- 
sonnel administration, testing has entailed 
a large amount of needless waste. Munici- 
pal, county, state, and federal governments, 
each with its staff of testers, have consist- 
ently failed to recognize that they are en- 
gaged in a common cause, that cooperative 
efforts would further their common inter- 
ests and the cause they serve—selection of 
public servants, 

Even efforts backed by high authority to 
resolve the isolationism have failed lam- 
entably. In no small measure the onus for 
these failures rests upon members of the 


testing profession and upon their absorp- 
tion in minor tactics to the exclusion of 
‘the major strategy of selection. The need 
for cooperative effort was clearly pointed 
up as a challenge in the pages of this jour- 
nal more than four years ago by Professor 
Leonard White.? In large measure the 
future of testing will depend upon whether 
that challenge is recognized and accepted. 

Much also will depend upon increasing 
the effectiveness of relations between the 
civil service and the operating agencies it 
serves. Strengthening these relationships 
may be instrumental in bringing about the 
ideal of a public service that is independent 
not only of political but also of geographi- 
cal lines. 

The need for strengthening is brought 
out clearly by some of the results of the 
survey that I have mentioned earlier. Al- 
though 46,000 applications were filed and 
nearly half that number of names appeared 
on registers (one-fourth for professional 
and three-fourths for clerical positions), 
the number of provisional appointments 
made was more than twice as great as the 
number of original, probationary appoint- 
ments. And the number of provisional in- 
cumbents converted to probationary status 
by examination equalled the number of 
original, probationary appointments. 

As a stop-gap device the provisional ap- 
pointment serves a useful purpose. When 
it is the normal route to employment, it 
becomes the subtlest and most insidious 
form of selective certification. If such a 
practice is long continued, its effect upon 
public acceptance of government as an 
attractive and dignified career service is 
certain to be negative. 

Whatever the remedy, the need for man- 
agement and personnel to work toward it 
jointly is great. An even graver responsi- 
bility to make the undertaking productive 
rests upon the elective and appointive 
officials to whom both are subordinate. 

*Leonard D. White. “Federal Grants to State 


and Local Personnel Agencies.” Public Personnel 
Review, October, 1941, pp. 271-80. 





Civilian Employee Service Ratings in 
the Army Air Forces . . . CAPT. JACK H. POCKRASS 





HILE THERE HAS BEEN for many years 
W a uniform efficiency rating system for 
all federal employees subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, there has been no com- 
parable system for ungraded employees. 
These include the civilian employees in 
Air Force installations, whose duties in- 
clude such activities as repairing aircraft 
equipment, servicing refrigeration units, 
inspecting armament and aircraft acces- 
sories, assembling engine units, and the 
like. In the absence of a uniform War De- 
partment system for these employees, the 
AAF in 1944 decided to promulgate a force- 
wide efficiency rating system for its un- 
graded employees, since the AAF wage ad- 
ministration policy for these employees 
already required that within-grade in- 
creases be based strictly on merit and effi- 
ciency. The need for immediate develop- 
ment of this system was further emphasized 
by the regulations of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, which at that time provided 
that if a uniform efficiency rating system 
were not in effect, future reductions in 
force would be based on seniority and vet- 
eran preference, rather than a combination 
of efficiency, length of service and veteran 
preference. Consistent with these incentives 
of stimulating efficiency and retaining efh- 
cient employees, the AAF was interested 
in developing a rating system which would 
provide an equitable basis for rewarding 
efficient performance and for withholding 
rewards or for providing appropriate pen- 
alties for poor workmanship and indiffer- 
ent performance. 

In planning the rating system, considera- 
tion was given to the development of the 
rating form as a usable and effective tool 





CapTAIN JACK H. Pockrass is Chief of-Place- 
ment, Civilian Personnel Division, Headquar- 
ters Army Air Forces. 








of supervision—a rating which would easily 
serve as a basis for discussion between 
supervisor and employee. Since any efhi- 
ciency or service rating plan can be no 
better than the desire of the people who 
administer it, it was recognized that the 
success of the rating program would de- 
pend almost entirely upon the conscien- 
tiousness with which it was administered. 
Furthermore, its acceptability to em- 
ployees would depend upon their ability 
to understand the rating, the extent to 
which ratings were based on actual per- 
formance and upon the extent to ‘which 
ratings were actually used in a program of 
employee improvement. From the em- 
ployee-relations point of view, the periodic 
rating provided an opportunity to let the 
employee know that a good job was ap- 
preciated, that he should not be satisfied 
with anything short of best performance 
on his job, and that efficient performance 
in his job, however small it might seem, 
was important in the tremendous under- 
taking of the AAF. Neither a rating system 
nor a rating form is necessary to accom- 
plish the foregoing, but from manage- 
ment’s point of view the periodic rating 
would require a personnel inventory and 
would establish a uniform pattern for 
supervisors to discuss with employees what 
had been observed of their performance 
and progress during the working period 
under review. The periodic rating was con- 
ceived to be a summary evaluation of nu- 
merous samplings of the employee’s per- 
formance by the supervisor. 


Rating Form Development 
OF THE rating scales of the behavior- 
rating and psychophysical types readily 
available, the Alabama State Personnel De- 
partment’s system which emphasized the 
use of service ratings for employee guid- 
ance, presented an approach which looked 
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as though it would be a helpful beginning 
in achieving the AAF’s objectives.1 

Revisions of that rating form were 
initially made on the basis of pooled judg- 
ments of Headquarters AAF staff person- 
nel versed in the fields of psychometrics, 
placement, classification, training and 
general personnel administration. The 
tentative rating system was then tried ex- 
perimentally in four AAF field installa- 
tions ranging from an airbase with fewer 
than 300 ungraded employees to a regional 
command headquarters with more than 
6,000 ungraded employees. On the basis of 
an analysis of the results achieved and the 
administrative evaluations of the selected 
installations, further revisions were ef- 
fected and, on October 5, 1944, the Service 
Rating Program for Civilian Employees 
in Ungraded Positions was promulgated 
as AAF Letter 40-31 and became effective 
immediately in all Air Force installations 
in the continental United States. Further 
statistics were gathered on a nation-wide 
basis for the first two semi-annual adminis- 
trations of the program. When early in 
1945, the Civilian Personnel Division of 
the Office of the Secretary of War consid- 
ered the desirability of establishing a uni- 
form rating system for all ungraded 
employees of the War Department (num- 
bering nearly one million at that time), 
the eleven major AAF Commands were re- 
quested to furnish their evaluations on 
some twenty different broad phases of the 
administration of the system. With the 
foregoing experimental and experiential 
information serving as a background, the 
following is an exposition of some of the 
features of the system and some of the con- 
clusions as to factors affecting the objectiv- 
ity, reliability and validity of ratings as 
well as the acceptability of the system by 
employees and supervisors. 


Features of System 


MANY FEATURES of the rating system are 
apparent from a study of the rating form 
itself (see next page). For a fuller under- 


‘For a description of this system, see John G. 
Watkins “The Use of Service Ratings for Employee 
Guidance,” Public Personnel Review, July 1943, 
pp. 168-172. 


standing of the system in operation, the 
following points are mentioned: 

1. All employees are classified into three 
broad categories for rating purposes 
(Group X, foremen; Group Y, skilled 
workers, and Group Z, semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers). All employees are 
rated on the same ten basic rating factors, 
but Group Y are rated on two additional 
factors, and Group X on a total of 15 fac- 
tors. 

2. Instead of requiring a supervisor to 
rate an abstract trait, such as “Emotional 
Stability,” his evaluation is directed by a 
more specific and uniformly-interpreted 
question: “Have you been able to work 
under pressure?” 

3. The rater’s attention and etaluation 
are also directed toward observed perform- 
ance by describing qualitative levels of 
performance for each rating factor. In this 
way the rater has merely to check the 
phrase which most nearly describes the 
employee’s typical performance, rather 
than making it necessary for him to use as 
a frame of reference some abstract percent- 
age or meaningless point on a linear scale. 

4. The definitive questions and descrip- 
tive phrases are stated in language under- 
standable by all employees. The obviously 
slang and colloquial expressions have been 
eliminated in the proposed department- 
wide system because experience showed | 
that they lost effectiveness after their 
novelty in the initial program wore off. 

5. Less apparent, but interesting from 
the experiential viewpoint, is the fact that 
differential weights were also assigned to 
each of the factors according to its impor- 
tance in total performance. Analysis of re- 
sults showed that these differential weights 
made no difference in final score results 
when compared with a score based on 
equally-weighted factors. 

In the tryout of the rating system at the 
selected installations, the experimental 
rating procedure first required the rater to 
check one of the four descriptive phrases 
for each of the work factors. He was then 
asked to assign an over-all adjective rating 
to the employee’s job performance. This 
over-all rating, however, was not required 
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to bear any predetermined relationship to 
the number of favorable or unfavorable 
check-marks under the various work factor 
headings. The check marks made by the 
raters were then converted to their numeri- 
cal values by the personnel office for the 
purpose of studying the relationship be- 
tween the supervisors’ analytical check- 
marks and his over-all adjective rating. 
While the analysis showed the range of 
scores for each adjective rating to be some- 
what over-lapping, the average scores for 
the respective adjectives were distinctly 
progressive and critical scores were set up 
by establishing cut-off points about one 
sigma above and below the mean of the 
distribution of scores for each adjective. 

It is interesting to note that the operat- 
ing units participating in this experi- 
mental tryout uniformly recommended 
that adjective ratings be assigned by the 
central personnel office on the basis of the 
raters’ check marks. This recommendation 
arose from the fact that there were not only 
some cases of employees with identical 
scores being assigned different adjectives 
by the raters, but instances where em- 
ployees with high numerical scores were 
given lower adjective ratings than other 
employees whose scores were lower. Elimi- 
nating these atypical cases, however, led 
to the conclusion that it would be worth- 
while to set up,the rating system in such 
a way that the rater would check only ap- 
propriate phrases descriptive of levels of 
performance, and would not be required 
to assign the adjective rating. This latter 
rating would be arrived at by scoring the 
rater’s evaluation in the central personnel 
office. It was assumed that greater validity 
would be achieved by emphasis on report- 
ing of observed performance, rather than 
on the adjective rating, for experience in 
rating system administration has shown 
that an adjective rating assigned by the 
rater serves as a distracting influence. The 
rater frequently tends to be more con- 
cerned with the effect of the adjective rat- 
ing than with the accuracy of the evalua- 
tion. 

The intent of the rating system was to 
guide the rater’s judgment by requiring 


him to evaluate separately each of several 
factors assumed to be positively correlated 
to the employee’s service value to the or- 
ganization. There have been differences in 
opinion as to the relative validity of the 
over-all rating resulting from the analytical 
evaluation of the several elements of job 
performance, as compared with the direct 
over-all rating achieved without the bene- 
fit of an analytical rating form. However, 
the former approach was favored on the 
grounds that halo effect would be lessened 
by requiring raters to think in terms of ob- 
served performance for the separate work 
factors contributing to success on the job. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed by 
raters with results obtained under exist- 
ing method of assigning adjective ratings 
by the central personnel office on the basis 
of check marks. Some raters have felt that 
the derived adjective rating does not prop- 
erly reflect what they consider to be the 
proper adjective rating. In the proposed 
revision of the rating system for use by the 
War Department, the rater will convert 
his combination of check marks into an 
adjective rating by means of a conversion 
standard provided him.? The rater will 
then be aware of what adjective rating re- 
sults from his check marks. It may be 
argued that this knowledge will permit 
the rater to manipulate his check marks so 
as to produce the adjective rating he de- 
sires. This possibility is granted but it is 
doubtful whether there will ever be a rat- 
ing system which cannot be manipulated 
by a rater if he so desires. ‘The maintenance 
of a useful rating system appears to be a 
problem primarily in motivating raters to 
give honest ratings. The statistics on the 
distributions of ratings in successive rating 
programs which appear later in this article 
will be of interest in this respect. 


Standards of Performance 


THE USE OF descriptive phrases to define 
qualitative levels of performance repre- 


2? The writer has worked in collaboration with 
Dr. Millicent Pond, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Headquarters Army Service Forces, and Mr. Walter 
B. Corley, Civilian Personnel Division Headquar- 
ters, Army Air Forces in preparing the proposed 
revision for War Department use. 
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sents an attempt to incorporate standards 
of performance within the rating form. 
There are obvious limitations to the 
amount of “standard” that can be con- 
veyed in a generalized sentence. However, 
this is an improvement over the man-to- 
man rating approach inherent in so many 
systems, which is fallacious when applied 
to large groups of employees being rated 
by different supervisors. The employee 
considered “Excellent” by one supervisor 
may actually be inferior to the employee 
rated “Very Good” by another rater. The 
reason for this situation is clearly the lack 
of a common yardstick for evaluating em- 
ployees performing similar duties. It is not 
suggested that the rating form itself should 
constitute the standard of performance 
since it is at best a reporting instrument to 
establish a uniform method of reporting. 
There is no need for standards of perform- 
ance to be generalized, and while it may 
not be practicable to develop separate rat- 
ing scales for each occupational group, it 
is both practicable and essential to the de- 
velopment of rating as a useful tool of 
supervision and management that stand- 
ards of performance be set up specifically 
for each occupational classification. It is 
this writer’s conviction that improvement 
will be made in rating techniques and 
systems to the extent that the requirements 
of the position, and not comparisons of in- 
dividual employees, will be the basis upon 
which the efficiency of employees will be 
rated. 


Frequency of Rating 
AN ANNUAL RATING is likely to be more 
flavored by recent performance than by 
typical performance, and isolated instances 
are likely to stand out more in the rater’s 
recollection than the employee’s day-by- 
day performance. While a semi-annual 
rating provides only one more evaluation 
than does an annual judgment, it does re- 
duce the time factor and should make for 
more valid rating. A quarterly rating or a 
monthly rating would be even better if 
administratively feasible. Personnel ac- 
tions, such as within-grade increases and 
reduction in force, are too often based on 


efficiency ratings which were made many 
months prior, as under an annual rating 
system, and may not even reflect the super- 
visor’s current evaluation. It is not argued 
that new ratings should be obtained im- 
mediately prior to the taking of a personnel 
action, because experience has too often 
shown that in making “special” ratings of 
this type, the rater may be more concerned 
with the outcome of his rating rather than 
its accuracy. Improvement in rating 
will be accomplished when the rater’s 
motivation can be directed specifically 
toward the accuracy of the rating with the 
exclusion of the effect of rating as a distrac- 
tion. 

While the AAF rating system does not 
require periodic ratings more often than 
semi-annually, a placement rating is re- 
quired as a means of keeping ratings fairly 
current. This placement rating is obtained 
go days after the employee goes on the 
payroll, as in the case of a new appoint- 
ment, transfer from another War Depart- 
ment installation or government agency, 
or return from military furlough, and go 
days after any change of status, such as 
promotion, demotion, or reassignment. 
While a 30-day period of observation may 
be considered inadequate for “white col- 
lar” jobs, it should be relatively easy to 
determine the employee’s _ suitability 
in this length of time if the job is that 
of a skilled carpenter, tree-pruner or high- 
way grading machine operator. This place- 
ment rating should be utilized to provide 
information concerning the employee’s ad- 
justment to the new job and also provides 
opportunity for the personnel office to dis- 
cuss the satisfactoriness of the placement 
with the employee and the supervisor. It 
also serves to minimize, if not preclude, 
grievances or appeals based on the claim 
that the efficiency rating used for personnel 
actions is not a rating on duties being cur- 
rently performed. 


Distributions of Ratings 
AN ENDURING FALLACY in the field of eff- 
ciency rating has been the concept that the 
distribution of ratings should approach a 
“normal” distribution despite the fact that 
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the normal distribution is premised on a 
random, unselected population. Govern- 
ment employees are selected on the basis 
of minimum qualifications of education 
and/or experience, and are usually re- 
quired to demonstrate qualifications by 
passing an appropriate examination—fac- 
tors that would affect the nature of the 
distribution. Another factor which logi- 
cally would tend to force the curve in the 
direction of higher ratings is the organiza- 
tion’s investment in training, whether 
classroom or on-the-job type. Still another 
factor which tends to influence the shape 
of the distribution curve is the presumed 
elimination of unsatisfactory employees 
during trial period, and the separation of 
less qualified employees during reduction 
in force. In view of these factors it is inter- 
esting to note the accompanying table, 
showing the distributions actually result- 
ing from the first administration of the 
AAF efficiency rating system. 

The following observations may be made 
about the distribution curves for the re- 
spective rating groups shown in the table, 
in comparison with the theoretical 
“normal” distribution: 

1. Of the distributions for the three 
groups, the curve for the “Z” group most 
closely approximates the “normal” curve. 
This may be expected for this group, which 
comprises unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers, since the status of the available labor 
market during the war made this group 
virtually an unselected group from the 
point of view of having any special skills. 
Another factor tending to make the dis- 
tribution resemble a “normal” curve is 
that, when semi-skilled workers acquired 
sufficient training, they were promoted 
from the learner or apprentice level to the 
journeyman or skilled worker level. The 
curve therefore tends to remain constant as 
the trained semi-skilled workers are re- 
placed by less well qualified recruits. 

2. This factor of training in specific 
motor skills results in a higher percentage 
of “Good” and “Very Good” in the dis- 
tribution of ratings for the “Y” group. 
While a larger percentage of “Excellent” 
ratings might be expected for this group, 


the actual distribution may be accounted 
for by: (a) higher standards of performance 
for skilled workers, and (b) the likelihood 
that the most efficient employees are moved 
up into supervisory jobs. 

3. The distribution of X-group ratings 
is reasonably higher inasmuch as em- 
ployees in this group have presumably been 
selected with greater care than employees 
in group “Y” and “Z,” and have had con- 
siderable training and experience in their 
occupational fields. Another possible factor 
in the rating process may be the conscious 
or subconscious rationalization in the mind 
of raters that “these men must be pretty 
good” to have been selected for supervisory 
positions to begin with, and that ratings 
should reflect such assumed qualifications. 
There may be a tendency to give ratings on 
the basis of the importance of a job to the 
installation rather than actual perform- 
ance in the job, which would have the ef- 
fect of depressing the Z-group ratings and 
raising the X-group ratings. The rating 
form as constructed and the training of 
raters were both directed at minimizing 
this possibility by emphasis of rating ob- 
servable performance. 

Since the raters had merely indicated 
check marks and were not aware of the ad- 
jective ratings until the forms were re- 
turned for distribution to employees as 
official ratings, it is believed that the moti- 
vating factor in the first rating program 
was primarily the accomplishment of ac- 
curate ratings. Whether or not the same 
distributions would be obtained in subse- 
quent ratings programs depended on sev- 
eral factors: 

1. How “rating-wise” raters had become 
after their first experience with the rating 
system. 

2. The extent to which raters were satis- 
fied that the adjective ratings produced by 
these check marks properly represented 
their over-all opinion of the employee’s 
performance. 

3. The extent to which raters would sub- 
sequently be motivated by the results of the 
first rating, rather than its accuracy. 


Despite the positive skewing of the 
March, 1945, distributions, shown in Table 
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TABLE 1. COMBINED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ADJECTIVE RATINGS BY RATING GROUPS 
(RATING OF NOVEMBER, 1944) ral 
les 
Rating Number of Excel- Very Unsatis- ral 
Group Employees lent Good Good factory oe 
xX 20,472 39% 42% o* th 
Y 82,740 27% 59% o* pe 
Z 59-341 18% 57% 7 2% 
Total 162,553 25% 56% Ey, - 
* Less than one-half of one per cent ’ 
‘ ati 
2, data would favor the conclusion that not 4. Desire of raters not to lose employees en 
only is the “normal distribution” concept in the future reduction in force. res 
generally inapplicable to the rating of gov- 5. Increased efficiency of employees due of 
ernment employees, but that the establish- to: increased skill, separation of poorer su] 
ment of any “typical” distribution will employees, better placement, and improved rec 
have to be related to the occupational supervision. CO} 
homogeneity of the group being rated. 6. Better understanding of the rating tai 
The AAF Command that had the largest system. ney 
number of employees believed the shift in An ironical conclusion which might be the 
the distribution of adjective ratings to be drawn from the foregoing experience is an 
duc to severity of the original scoring stand- that honest ratings may be obtained if the rel 
ards and raters’ ignorance of this severity _ results of such ratings are not used to affect to 
as underlying factors, and gave the follow- an employee’s status in any way. for 
ing pertinent explanation to the problem ? ' ; wh 
al eater motivation: The Employees’ Point of View. 
1. Dissatisfaction of employees with the EFFiciENcy RATING forms and systems have abl 
November, 1944, ratings, which tended to almost invariably been constructed from rat 
be lower than those obtained under pre- management's point of view. Rating forms ma 
vious rating systems and lower than those customarily state evaluations about an em- of s 
obtained by graded employees, resulting ployee, rarely to the employee. In the AAF’s has 
in pressure of employees upon raters to give approach, the rating form was constructed the 
higher ratings as of March, 1945. so that the evaluation would appear in the em 
2. Dissatisfaction of raters with the form of the supervisor talking to the em- suc 
November, 1944, adjective ratings, which ployee in language understandable to him. in 
tended to be lower than the officials con- It provides an easy medium for the super- bee 
sidered appropriate. visor to state the basis for the rating with- bili 
3. Dissatisfaction of employees and su- out the use of polysyllabic governmentese. me 
pervisors over ineligibility of employees Similarly it provides the employee a com- ing 
for merit increase, due to low November, mon frame of reference for discussing his con 
1944, ratings; and over reductions in salary progress and performance with the super- the 
rates due to the same cause. visor. ad; 
sery 
TABLE 2. COMBINED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ADJECTIVE RATINGS BY RATING GROUP nit 
(RATINGS OF MARCH, 1945) 
per 
Rating Number of . Excel- Very Unsatis- con 
Group Employees lent Good Good factory of 
x 22,197 31% 48% 20% o* had 
Y 90,921 16%, 45% 37% o* tire 
Z 68,852 15% 33% 46% 5%, 1% tod 
Total 181,970 17% 41% 39% o 


*Less than one-half of one percent 
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Obviously the foregoing features of the 
rating system would be utterly meaning- 
less if the employee never got to see the 
rating form. Graded employees receive 
only the adjective rating, without seeing 
the rating form and the evaluation of the 
performance elements upon which its final 
rating is constructed. There is no reason 
why the rating form should be so guarded— 
if the rater is prepared to justify his evalu- 
ation. This secretiveness would seem to 
encourage raters to shirk their supervisory 
responsibilities and ignore the proper use 
of the rating and rating forms as a tool of 
supervision. The AAF system has not only 
required that each employee be given a 
copy of his official efficiency rating in de- 
tail form, but has also required that each 
new employee be given a sample copy of 
the rating form for purposes of orientation 
and motivation. Supervisors may have some 
reluctance in shedding light on what tends 
to be a secretive administrative practice, 
for it puts the supervisor on the spot—just 
where he ought to be!. 

A successful part of the program, prob- 
ably the most valuable derivative of the 
rating program as reported by AAF Com- 
mands, of making the ratings a useful tool 
of supervision and good employee relations 
has been the mandatory requirement that 
the supervisor discuss his rating with each 
employee. There is nothing startling about 
such a requirement unless it is the fact that 
in government administration there has 
been an uneasy avoidance of this responsi- 
bility toward both employee and manage- 
ment. If raters made a practice of discuss- 
ing performance with employees as part of 
continuing supervision, the discussion of 
the periodic rating should have no element 
of surprise for the employee and should 
serve the supervisor mostly as an opportu- 
nity for review and encouragement. This 
periodic rating, as previously implied, is 
conceived to be a summary of discussions 
of performance which the supervisor has 
had with the employee throughout the en- 
tire service period. The rating form serves 
to direct both the employee’s and the super- 
visor’s attention toward specific aspects of 
job performance and to get away from 


meaningless and sometimes apologetic 
mumbling. Is it unreasonable for an em- 
ployee to want to know where he stands? 
Is it reasonable or sensible in terms of dol- 
lars and cents for management not to tell 
an employee where his performance re- 
quires improvement, what he ought to be 
doing to be more efficient, or what he is ex- 
pected to do if he expects to get a salary 
increase or be considered for promotion? 
Everyone will agree that these principles 
are plain common sense, but they are too 
often overlooked. 


Review of Ratings 


ALTHOUGH it is customary practice to hold 
supervisors responsible for production, the 
same degree of responsibility has usually 
not been accorded supervisors with respect 
to rating judgments. In many organiza- 
tions, public and private, the supervisor’s 
rating may be superseded either directly 
or indirectly by a higher supervisor; or his 
rating may be cast aside by a rating com- 
mittee, board of review or appeal board. 
This type of situation is hardly conducive 
to making raters enthusiastic supporters of 
a rating system. 

The initial approach taken by the AAF, 
in the belief that more valid ratings would 
be obtained, was to place the responsibility 
for proper rating squarely on the immedi- 
ate supervisor responsible for employee’s 
performance, and to provide assurance that 
the supervisor’s ratings would not be sub- 
ject to revision by a higher official or rating 
committee which could not be in as favor- 
able a situation to evaluate employee’s ob- 
servable performance. A check against 
prejudiced ratings was provided at least 
partially by requiring raters to discuss 
tentative ratings with higher supervisors 
who had opportunity to observe the per- 
formance of employees being rated. An op- 
portunity was also provided for controlling 
unusual strong tendencies of leniency or 
severity in rating by authorizing the Civil- 
ian Personnel Officer to request new rat- 
ings if his review disclosed such apparent 
rating tendencies. 

The function of the reviewer should not 
be to change a rater’s ratings, but to review 
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with the rater the basis for the ratings. In 
the discussion between the rater and the 
reviewer, the latter should inquire as to the 
factual evidences supporting the ratings. 
He should also assure himself that the same 
standard of performance has been used by 
the rater in rating all workers in the same 
classification. Where the reviewer’s evalua- 
tion of an employee does not agree with the 
tentative rating, it is the reviewer’s respon- 
sibility to present factual information to 
the rater to support the former’s appraisal. 
The rater can then consider this additional 
information about the employee’s perform- 
ance in making his final rating. The final 
decision should be for the rater to make on 
the basis of the total evidence and the re- 
viewer should not have the authority to 
force a rater to revise his ratings merely 
because of the higher supervisor’s author- 
ity or intuition in the absence of objective 
evidence. 


Appeals from Ratings 


THE INITIAL AAF rating program had the 
innovation of making no provision for a 
formal appeals system. As previously indi- 
cated, the rating system was conceived to 
be an everyday tool of supervision and the 
system emphasized supervisors’ keeping 
employees currently informed of their 
progress or lack thereof. If there were regu- 
lar discussion of performance between 
supervisor and employee, then there should 
be no element of surprise in the periodic 
official rating. This relied on the old prin- 
ciple of prevention rather than cure. Pro- 
cedure was established whereby any em- 
ployee who felt that he had a grievance 
arising out of his official rating could dis- 
cuss his rating with the higher supervisor 
who participated in the rating and then 
with the department head. If the em- 
ployee’s grievance, as such, could not be 
resolved within the department, it could 
then be taken up by the employee and 
supervisor with the Civilian Personnel Of- 
fice for consideration of a more satisfactory 
_ placement. This procedure is considered 
by the writer to be a realistic approach to 
this problem of appeals, since a formal 
appeals procedure seldom in itself satis- 


factorily resolves differences between em- 
ployees and supervisors. Too often a 
situation of this type may be aggravated 
rather than improved by recourse to formal 
appeal, regardless whether the original 
rating is sustained or revised. 

There were amazingly few grievances re- 
ported by the Commands attributable to 
lack of provision for a formal appeals sys- 
tem. Since the informal appeals system de- 
scribed above did not permit revision of 
ratings, the Commands were requested to 
make recommendations on the basis of 
their experiences as to the desirability of 
establishing a formal system which would 
permit official revision of ratings. As a re- 
sult of almost evenly divided opinion for 
the need of the formal system, a memoran- 
dum was issued on March 19, 1945 making 
it optional to provide for the establishment 
of a formal appeals system subject to spe- 
cific procedures, where the commanding 
officer of the installation felt circumstances 
to so warrant. Toward the end of 1945, this 
optional provision was superseded by a di- 
rective ordering the uniform establishment 
of a formal appeals system. In evaluating 
this trend, it is the writer’s observation that 
this change did not result because of a posi- 
tive need for an appeals system, but grew 
rather from the general requirements of 
veteran legislation and the regulations gov- 
erning reduction in force. 


Summary 


AN EFFICIENCY RATING system can be a use- 
ful tool of supervision, a yardstick for 
management, and an instrument for good 
employee relations; or it can be a paper- 
shuffling chore for supervisors, the object 
of cynicism and ridicule by employees and 
a source of helpless frustration to manage: 
ment. The balance will be weighed princi- 
pally by (1) the extent to which standards 
of performance are developed for reference 
by employee and supervisor; (2) the will- 
ingness and competence of supervisors in 
discussing performance with employees as 
a part of continuing supervision; and (3) 
the ability of management to motivate 
raters to give honest ratings based on ob- 
servable performance. 
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Dick: This topic that has been thrown in our 
laps this morning has certainly been kicked 
around a lot, but it’s still on the fire, and the 
current news has long-range implications that 
are packed with dynamite. Nobody expects the 
big shots to have all the answers, but we're all 
on the spot. We haven’t time for a grass roots 
job, but perhaps we can give our listeners an 
over-all picture of over-all plans as a backdrop 
for postwar developments. Would you go along 
with me on that, Tom? 


Tom: Yes, Dick, we need an over-all ap- 
proach to this problem. I am all for taking our 
hair down and going to town on this thing. It 
ties in with the retooling of all our recognized 
agencies for the war effort. The present over-all 
set-up has a lot on the ball, but I'd like to hear 
Harry, here, take it to pieces. There are a lot 
of points that the rank and file ought to be 
briefed on if the over-all program is not to bog 
down for lack of specific techniques. Don’t you 
agree with me about that, Harry? 


Harry: I believe Tom’s got something there, 
Dick. We haven’t time to spell it out, but we 
need a breakdown of the dynamic factors in the 
over-all situation before we attempt to do our 
stuff on the global level. 


Dick: Wouldn’t you both agree that from 
here on out we have got to do a build-up for 
an action program? We’ve got to put teeth in 
it or we'll find ourselves being panned for be- 
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sue of Survey Midmonthly, and is reprinted 
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ing just another bunch of do-gooders. Now, 
Harry, I’m going to pass the ball to Tom for a 
while and let him play around with it. 


Tom: Well, Harry, I’m going to stick my 
neck out for you to shoot at. One of our first 
steps in dealing with the total community is 
the topside industrialists. I believe we have to 
have a shelf of projects on the national, state, 
and local levels, as a springboard from which 
we can move in on this thing and do a real job. 


Dick: Still and all, I believe that you’ve got 
to meet the situation as you find it, whether 
on the local, state, or national level. From here 
on in the foundation boys are going to have to 
carry the ball. How else could we implement a 
how-to-do-it campaign here on the home front? 


Harry: Dick, I don’t want to needle you, but 
I’m going to pick that one up. I’m glad Tom 
underscored the need for people with the know- 
how. The swivel chair cowboys can’t just pull 
the solution out of a hat. 


Tom: Well, Harry, as Dick would like to say, 
it’s easy to get off the beam with stereotypes, 
but there are certain basic semantic factors that 
you just can’t brush off without finding your- 
self behind the 8-ball. 


Harry: In other words, what we seem to be 
trying to say here, is that... 


Dick: Gentlemen, our time is up, now. 
Thank you for taking a candid shot at the cur- 
rent critical phases of this perennial headache. 
We now have a backstage close-up of specific 
dynamic factors involved. You have set the pat- 
tern of over-all goals as over-all objectives and 
have given us an over-all frame of reference in 
which we must move ahead into the new era 
that opens before us. 
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Employee Union Contracts with City 


The extent to which a city may or may not 
enter into formal written agreement with a 
labor union representing employees of the city, 
was considered by the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland in Mugford v. Mayor & City Council 
of Baltimore, 44 Atl. (2d) 745. In April, 1944, 
the Department of Public Works and the mayor 
and city council of the city of Baltimore, acting 
on behalf of the city, entered into an agreement 
with the Municipal Chauffeurs, Helpers and 
Garage Employees Local Union No. 825, a sub- 
ordinate local union of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, affiliated 
with the AFL. The agreement recognized the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for the city employees it represented. The 
agreement sought to cover the hours, wages and 
working conditions of employees. Employ- 
ment was to be confined to members of the 
union and the city agreed to a system of check- 
off of dues of members of the union. 

An earlier agreement substantially similar to 
the one under consideration was held invalid 
by the lower court (see Public Personnel Re- 
view, April, 1945, p. 117). Thereupon a new 
agreement was entered into to meet the ob- 
jections raised in the earlier court decision. In 
passing on the second agreement the lower 
court had held that the city went beyond its 
power in making the new agreement, when a 
taxpayer sought to have it declared invalid. 
The court, however, upheld the right of the 
city voluntarily to deduct the membership dues 
of members of the union and remit them to the 
union, provided this were done voluntarily by 
the city with the consent of the individual em- 
ployee affected, and provided that the arrange- 
ment was “terminable by any employee at any 
time in any future contract between the city 
and the defendant union.” 

The Court of Appeals (the newly established 
intermediate appellate court in Maryland) af- 
firmed the determination, holding that the pro- 
visions of the city charter creating a budgetary 
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system and a civil service system are control- 
ling, and that the Department of Public Works 
could not bind the city by any contract “in any 
particular relative to hours, wages or working 
conditions, either as to union employees or as 
to all employees in the same classification.” 
The city authorities, the court ruled, cannot 
delegate or abdicate their continuing discretion 
in establishing working conditions which “are 
at all times subject to change or revocation in 
the exercise of the same discretion.” The 
court pointed out, however, that it did not 
follow that “employees may not designate a 
representative or spokesman to present griev- 
ances.” 

A municipality cannot discriminate in favor 
of members of a particular labor union, the 
court maintained, for this would “not only be 
unlawful, but would also tend to constitute a 
monopoly of public service by members of a 
labor union, which the law does not counte- 
nance.” Contending that the city has no right 
under the law to delegate its governing power 
to any agency, the court pointed out that “to 
delegate such power to an independent agency 
would be a serious violation of the law. To 
recognize such delegation of power in any city 
department might lead to the delegation of 
such power in all departments and could result 
in the city government being administered re- 
gardless of its charter.” 

In upholding the right of the city to deduct 
dues of members of the union and remit them 
to the union, the court stated: 

If a city employee voluntarily asks the central 
payroll bureau to deduct from wages due him and 
remit the same to a person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion, reserving to himself the right to discontinue 
such payments in the future, it would seem that 
the city could comply with the request, provided 
it is permitted by the general regulations applica- 
ble to the central payroll bureau. The record 
shows that the city has extended a similar privilege 
to all its employees in regard to certain items, 
such as subscriptions to War Loans, the Red Cross, 
pensions and charitable funds of various kinds. 
This is a matter of policy. It could not be imposed 
without the city’s consent, but we think it is within 
the power of the city to extend the privilege to 
members of a union, provided it is open to all 
alike and the request for the deduction comes in 
the first instance from the individual employee. 
On the other hand, if the city should undertake 
to make a deduction at the instance of demand 
of a union, even though the deduction was term! 
nable by any employee at any time, the arrange 
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ment would be open to objection as a delegation 
of governmental power, and would extend a 
preferential advantage to the union, as forbidden 
by paragraph three of the Chancellor’s decree. We 
think the Chancellor did not intend to authorize 
a recognition of the union in this respect. In any 
event, paragraph four of the decree is to be con- 
sidered as modified by what we have here said, 
to mean that the city may, consistently with its 
general policy extend to individual employees the 
privilege of having dues deducted and paid to this 
or any other union, upon request of the individual 
employee. 

In contrast with the Maryland views, an 
earlier case involving similar issues arose in 
Ohio, where the Cleveland Transit Board 
sought to enter into a written agreement with 
a labor union representing employees of the 
street railway system relating to collective 
bargaining, compulsory arbitration, etc. The 
Common Pleas Court of Cuyahoga County 
held (1) that the transit board could not enter 
into a valid agreement with a labor union to 
recognize the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for employees of the board; (2) that it 
could not commit itself to compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes between the union and the 
board; (3) that it could not make a collective 
bargaining agreement with the union. 

The court held that the transportation board 
had no power or authority under the constitu- 
tion of the state of Ohio or the Cleveland city 
charter to enter into any agreement or contract 
with any of the employee unions. “To find 
otherwise,” maintained the court, “would re- 
quire this court to indulge in ‘judicial legisla- 
tion’ which every court should abhor despite 
the modern tendency of some courts so to do. 
Whether the state legislature or the city council 
have the authority under the constitution of 
the state to enact laws to achieve the purposes 
claimed by the unions, are matters which this 
court is not concerned with in this case. The 
electors through their chosen representatives 
have the power to declare public policy, not 
the courts.” (City of Cleveland v. Division 
268 of the Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Elec- 
tric & Motor Coach Employee, et al, decided 
February 1, 1945-) 


“Covering in” of Employees 


Most statutes seeking to cover in employees 
either already serving the jurisdiction when a 
new civil service law is adopted, or where the 
city takes over a private agency, generally pro- 
vide that employees then serving shall be con- 
tinued in their positions without further ex- 
amination, and that they shall continue to hold 
similar positions and receive the salary pro- 


vided for such positions under the classification 
fixed for the position by the civil service com- 
mission. Thus, in taking over the operation 
of the street railway system by the city of San 
Francisco it was provided that employees of 
the formerly privately operated system “shall be 
continued in their respective positions and 
shall be deemed appointed to such positions 
under, and entitled to all the benefits of the 
civil service provisions of this charter.” 

The issue arose as to what positions were 
intended to be blanketed into the city civil 
service. The city contended that only those 
employees in positions existing at the time of 
consolidation and not in any new positions 
created by reason of the consolidation were 
intended to be covered by the charter pro- 
vision. ‘The specific position involved was 
that of a “claim agent” who had been serving 
with the private company for over 36 years. 
The Commission had designated him, how- 
ever, as a “claims adjuster,” in effect demoting 
the petitioner to a lower paid position, from 
$625 per month, which he had been receiving 
from the company, to $350, the salary fixed for 
claims adjuster. The Commission thereafter 
ordered a promotion examination for general 
claims agent, a position the court found to be 
substantially the position formerly held by the 
petitioner. Furthermore, the court concluded 
that “the terms and conditions of the promo- 
tional examination have been so devised and 
prescribed that the petitioner would be de- 
prived of his right to be continued in his 
position” pursuant to the charter provision, 
inasmuch as “under the pretended or sham an- 
nouncement that the examination is promo- 
tional in character,” the petitioner would in 
effect be asked to compete for a position from 
which he had been demoted. The court found 
also that under the terms of the examination, 
one-tenth of the credit in the examination 
would be lost to the petitioner because he had 
not been previously an employee of the city 
and county and therefore not entitled to 
“seniority” in the service. 

The test as to whether an employee may or 
may not be “covered in” under the terms of the 
charter provision was stated by the court thus: 

1. Are there any positions in the civil service 
of the municipality which are comparable to that 
the petitioner held with a private utility? 

2. Which position is most comparable to that 
held by petitioner with the private utility in which 
position in so far as possible he is to be continued 
by the terms of the charter? 

Applying these principles the court held 
that there was substantial evidence to sustain 
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the contention that the position of general 
claims agent was the one most similar to the 
position held by the petitioner in the private 
utility and the one to which he was entitled 
under the charter provision. In the opinion 
of the court, the true standard must be this: 
A person is entitled by reason of the charter 
provision, to a position embodying the same 
authority and duties as possessed in the public 
utility. If the position is not the identical 
position after being consolidated in the city 
service, it is intended to mean a similar position 
in kind and degree, one that in salary, author- 
ity and duties is reasonably comparable to the 
employee’s former position. “If no comparable 
position exists then it appears that ‘such posi- 
tion’ by the terms of the charter is ‘continued.’ 
The ‘position’ in the private utility is adopted 
as a City position.” 

This determination of the California Court 
of Appeal in Handlon v. Wolff, 164 Pac. (2d) 
46, may have far-reaching implications, par- 
ticularly if the trend of municipalities in taking 
over private utilities continues, as it undoubt- 
edly will. It must be clear that statutes permit- 
ting the covering in of employees serving at the 
time the civil service law is adopted, or cover- 
ing in of employees of private utility companies 
taken over by a city does not preclude the city 
from abolishing any formerly existing positions. 
The point stressed by the court in the Handlon 
case presumably is that such statutes permitting 
the covering in of employees must be liberally 
construed, and that any attempt to deny an 
employee the rights he acquires under the civil 
service rules will be jealously guarded to avoid 
injustice to the employee. The crux of the 
Handlon decision undoubtedly is the finding 
of the court that Handlon had been perform- 
ing virtually the duties of the position that he 
was precluded from holding after his transfer 
to the city service. 


Contracts for Extra Pay 


The city of Hoboken, New Jersey, entered 
into an agreement with the Hoboken Local of 
the New Jersey State Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association wherein it agreed to pay members 
of its police force extra compensation for serv- 
ices rendered beyond six days a week. 

The state law provides that employees of 
police departments shall not be employed in 
excess of six days in any one week, but in case 
of an emergency any police officer may be 
summoned or kept on duty during the period 
of such emergency. Within twelve months, 
however, after such emergency a police officer 


required to perform such extra services shall’ 
be given a day off duty for each extra day served 
by him during the emergency. 

The Police Local, acting on behalf of some 
of its members, brought a proceeding against 
the city to require the city to pay extra com- 
pensation for the time served by members of 
the police force in excess of six days per week 


‘in accordance with the city’s alleged promise 


to pay for such extra work. 

The court held that the policemen were not 
entitled to any extra pay for time they had 
served beyond the statutory six-day limitation. 
The court pointed out that although the statute 
in effect prohibited the city from requiring its 
policemen to serve more than six days in any 
week except in emergencies, the city was with- 
out power to pay for extra services rendered 
other than as provided specifically by the stat- 
ute—that is, by giving an extra day off for each 
day served during an emergency. Even the 
failure of the city to give an extra day off for 
each day served did not expressly or impliedly 
give the policemen the right to extra pay in lieu 
thereof, notwithstanding the city’s “promise” 
to make such extra payments. 

The court pointed out that it is a well-settled 
rule that a person accepting a public position 
with a fixed salary is bound to perform the 
duties of the position for that salary. He can- 
not claim additional compensation “even 
though the salary may be a very inadequate 
remuneration for the services. Nor does is 
alter the case that by subsequent statutes or 
ordinances his duties are increased, and not his 
salary Whenever he considers the com- 
pensation is inadequate he is at liberty to re- 
sign.” 

Although the plaintiffs acknowledged this 
general concept they claimed that the particu- 
lar statute indicated a clear intent by the 
legislature to correct the situation which would 
require policemen “to work for unusually 
lengthy periods without extra compensation,” 
and the statute by defining the regular work- 
ing time of such policemen therefore impliedly 
authorized recovery of compensation for over- 
time service. The court contended, however, 
that the statute was designed not to increase 
the pay of policemen for overtime services, but 
rather “to protect the health and increase the 
efficiency of policemen by requiring time off 
for rest, pleasure or recreation.” 

Differentiating the authority of a private 
corporation to make an agreement with its em- 
ployees to pay for overtime services, the court 
held that a municipality may not make an agree- 
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ment to pay for overtime services of its em- 
ployees, except as the law specifically authorizes 
it to do so. Any agreement or promise, there- 
fore, made by the city to pay its police officers 
extra compensation in addition to, or in lieu of, 
time off as provided by state law, is invalid. 
(Hoboken Local No. 2, New Jersey State 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Assn. v. City of 
Hoboken, 44 Atl. [2d] 329, N. J.) 


Dismissal of Striking Employees 


About three years ago employees of the New- 
ark Sanitation Department went on strike over 
the issue of a wage increase. The matter was 
brought before the War Labor Board for its 
consideration and determination, but the War 
Labor Board refused to take jurisdiction in 
cases of public employees. Some of the leaders 
of the strike were brought up on charges for 
dismissal. After a hearing before the Civil 
Service Commission the dismissal of some of 
them was upheld. 

A similar issue arose in Detroit where a large 
number of employees of the Detroit Street Rail- 
way System, which is municipally owned and 
operated, struck against the city. About 175 of 
them were dismissed for failure to continue per- 
forming their duties and for going on strike. 
The employees brought a proceeding to compel 
their reinstatement with back pay from the time 
of their dismissal (July, 1942). “The employees 
claimed that they were long in the employ of 
the city railway system and were members of 
Division 26 of the Street Railway Men’s As- 
sociation (AFL); that at a meeting of the union 
on July 15, 1942, the members voted to go on 
strike on July 17. The employees in good 
faith acted in accordance with the mandate of 
their union and did strike. At noon of that 
day a special meeting of the union was called 
and the plaintiffs were told that the strike 
would be called off and that if they returned to 
work immediately they would be reinstated. 
They claimed they did so return but were not 
permitted to perform their duties and were 
suspended. After an investigation and after 
filing of charges, the plaintiffs were dismissed. 
They appealed to the Detroit Civil Service 
Commission, as permitted by the charter pro- 
visions, and the dismissals were upheld by the 
Commission. The plaintiffs charged that the 
board of review set up by the Street Railway 
Board to hear their case, as well as the Civil 
Service Commission, acted arbitrarily, whim- 
sically and prejudicially, and also were “unfair 
and discriminatory in the matter of the dis- 
charges.” 


The Michigan Supreme Court, in Goodfellow 
v. Civil Service Commission, (20 N. W. [2d] 
170), upheld the dismissals. The court main- 
tained that the function of the Commission in 
reviewing the appeals of the Street Railway 
employees was essentially administrative, and 
that the court “must not usurp the functions of 
an administrative body,” even though the 
function of the Commission partakes that of a 
quasi-judicial function. 

(Editor’s Note: Compare Steen v. Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners, discussed in Pub- 
lic Personnel Review, January, 1946, p. 31.) 


Retirement and Subsequent Employment 


The San Francisco charter provides for the 
retirement of members of the uniformed fire 
department after twenty-five years of service. 
The plaintiff was retired in May, 1942. At 
the time of his retirement the salary of his 
position was $250 a month. The charter pro- 
vided that “should any retired person 
engage in a gainful occupation prior to attain- 
ing the age of 62, the retirement board shall 
reduce that part of his monthly pension or re- 
tirement allowance which is provided by con- 
tributions of the city and county, to an amount 
which when added to the amount earned 
monthly by him in such occupation, shall not 
exceed the compensation on the basis of which 
his pension or retirement allowance was de- 
termined.” 

In June, 1942, a month after his retirement, 
the plaintiff accepted gainful employment and 
since that date his retirement allowance was 
reduced to the difference between the amount 
he earned and the amount he would have 
earned in the fire department had he not re- 
tired. This reduced his retirement allowance 
from a maximum of $125 a month to as low as 
$8 a month. The plaintiff, who was under 62 
years of age when he retired, contended (1) 
that his pension became a vested right when 
he retired, and could not be reduced; (2) that 
the fact that the reduction affected only those 
under age 62 was invalid class legislation; and 
(3) that when the charter was amended in 
January, 1945, suspending the operation of 
the pension reduction feature of the charter 
“during the period of the war,” it was retro- 
active to the beginning of the war in 1941. 

In construing the pension rights under the 
San Francisco charter, the California District 
Court of Appeal in Brophy v. Employees Re- 
tirement System, 162 Pac. (2d) 939, held that a 
pension right does not become vested until the 
retirement of the employee. In the language 
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of the court, “It is not until the happening of 
the contingency upon which the pension be- 
comes payable,” usually retirement for dis- 
ability or reaching age of retirement or ful- 
filling the period of required service, that the 
pension becomes vested. 

The court pointed out, however, that ‘“‘the 
right so accrued is not to any fixed and certain 
sum, it being the law that the amount of the 
pension may be increased or decreased after 
retirement in accordance with the salary of the 
rank held by the pensioner at the time of his 
retirement.” 

Commenting on the plaintiff's contention 
that the amendment to the charter, made after 
he had entered the service of the city, per- 
mitting a reduction in the pension allowance 
in cases only of retired employees under 62 
years of age (who accepts gainful employment) 
was invalid class legislation, the court stated: 

The section was obviously passed to make re- 
tirement less attractive to those under 62. Retire- 
ment was to be permitted after 25 years of service, 
but to restrain men to a limited extent from re- 
tiring in their forties and fifties it was provided 
that if they did so they could not engage in lucra- 
tive employment without having their allowance 
proportionately reduced. Apparently, those who 
drafted the charter felt that no such limitation 
should be placed on those over 62, it apparently 
being felt that it was not in the public interest 
to induce men of that age or older to remain in 
the service. A similar obvious distinction exists 
between those who retire for a service incurred 
disability and those who do not. Thus, it is per- 
fectly clear that the classification between those 
over and those under 62, and between those who 
retire for service disability and those who are not 
disabled, is based upon a reasonable and sound 
distinction. 

The court held also that the amendment 
which suspended operation of the reduction of 
pension allowance “during the existing war” 
(adopted in 1945) was not retroactive to the 
beginning of the war, but was only prospective 
in its application. 


CASE NOTES 

Classification of Positions. The proper 
classification of an employee covered in at the 
time a civil service act is passed depends upon 
the position he holds at the time the act is 
passed. In Ablett v. Hartzer, 20 N. W. (2d) 
77, Iowa, an animal collector who had oc- 
casionally been assigned to serve as a peace 
officer was not entitled to be classified as a 
“policeman.” It is the functions essentially 
and legally required to be performed by the 
incumbent that determine the nature and 
classification of his position, and not the col- 
lateral duties occasionally performed by him. 


Salaries—Waiver of Overtime Pay. A mem- 
ber of a police force of a city was deemed to 
be an employee under the terms of the charter 
provision authorizing overtime compensation 
for employees. (Olson v. City of Highland 
Park, 20 N. W. [2d] 773, Mich.) The charter 
authorized overtime compensation only to em- 
ployees, not to officials of the city. It was also 
held that the acceptance and endorsement of 
pay checks for regular salary did not constitute 
either a waiver or estoppel which would pre- 
clude the employee from claiming overtime 
pay accrued before bringing the proceeding. 


Salary of Officers.—In O’Shields v. Caldwell, 
35 S. E. (2d) 184, South Carolina, it was held 
that public officers have no contract or property 
rights in their offices, so that the legislature 
may, in the absence of any constitutional pro- 
vision fixing the salary of any incumbent, 
change the annual salary at any time by means 
of an appropriation or budgetary change. 


Layoff—Salary in Lieu of Notice. Unlike 
the rule often followed in private employment, 
a public employee is not entitled to notice of 
suspension or lay-off where his position is 
abolished; nor is he entitled to pay for a rea- 
sonable period after notice of dismissal, such as 
for the balance of the weekly or monthly pay- 
roll period. His salary terminates upon notice 
of dismissal unless the specific date of discharge 
is provided for in the order of discharge. If the 
public agency does not see fit to give any ad- 
vance notice of termination of employment, 
the court may not compel the giving of any 
such notice, nor impose any liability for the 
failure to do so. (Pendlebury v. Passaic Valley 
Sewerage Commission, 44 Atl. Rep. [2d] 344, 
N.. 3.) 

Layoff—Seniority. Where a statute provides 
that in making lay-offs the head of department 
“shall consider the capability, the efficiency and 
length and quality of service of all employees 
in the same grade, class and employment, and 
shall discharge, reduce or furlough, in ascend- 
ing order of merit, those who are least meritori- 
ous,” determination. of which employee may be 
laid off rests within the sound discretion of the 
appointing authority. In Wagner v. City of 
Pittsburgh, et al, 44 Atl. (2d) 261, (Pa.), the 
court refused to adopt the principle that lay- 
offs must, under such statute, be based on 
seniority alone. The department head may 
consider all circumstances and factors in de- 
termining which employee is least meritorious. 
Seniority was held to be but one of the criteria 
in exercising sound judgment. 
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Removals—Bias of Board—Review. The 
court would not review reinstatement of a 
policeman who was charged with having used 
his automobile to drive an acquaintance to a 
district in the city where there might be found 
houses of prostitution if there was any com- 
petent, substantial evidence to support the find- 
ing of the civil service board dismissing the 
charge. The fact that the board included a 
first cousin of the policeman under charges, and 
a client of the policeman’s attorney, did not 
render the determination of the board illegal 
where the city attorney insisted that such board 
members attend the hearing and did not seek 
their disqualification at the hearing. (In re 
Doyle, 20 N. W. [2d] 161, Mich.) 


Removals—Dual Employment. Where a 
patrolman engages in work as a tool maker in 
an outside, part-time capacity, in violation of a 
rule of the board of police commissioners, he 
may be removed for such violation as not hold- 
ing his office during “good behavior.” The 
court held the dual employment in violation of 
the department’s rule as just cause for removal, 
particularly if he persisted in continuing such 
outside employment after he had been repri- 
manded and warned that charges would be 
preferred against him if he continued his part- 
time employment. His failure to comply with 
the department’s request was properly deemed 
to be insubordination and wilfull disobedience 
of orders. (Hofbauer v. Board of Police Com- 
missioners of City of East Orange, 44 Atl. [2d] 
80, N. J.) 


Removals—Criticism by Employees. It was 
alleged that an employee had published an 
article containing distorted and misleading 
statements concerning the department in which 
he was employed and which caused dissatisfac- 
tion and dissension among its employees. The 
employee categorically denied the charge that 
he had published such statement. Upon review 
of the discharge the civil service board relied 
solely on the report of an investigation made 
by one of its employees, without giving the dis- 
charged employee an opportunity to appear or 
present his defense. The board was held to 
have acted with “no evidence to substantiate 
the charges made against the employee,” par- 
ticularly as the removing official made no state- 
ment in support of his discharge before the 
civil service board. Following its ruling in 
Steen v. Board of Civil Service Commissioners 
(see Public Personnel Review, April, 1945, p. 
118), .the California Supreme Court again held 


that the civil service board was required to hold 
an informal trial where an employee appeals 
to it after removal, and the burden of proving 
the charges rests with the department head. 
(LaPrade v. Department of Water and Power 
of the City of Los Angeles, et al, 162 Pac. [2d] 
13, Cal.) 


Removals—Insufficient Cause. Where a police 
chief was removed on charges preferred through 
women citizens alleging that he had spoken 
and acted improperly before them in the pres- 
ence of a school girl and that his speech and 
conduct annoyed and embarrassed them, and 
it appeared to the court that the evidence was 
such as to warrant the conclusion that the com- 
plainants should have been neither annoyed 
nor shocked by what the police chief allegedly 
said or did, his removal was held unwarranted. 
The court held that under the circumstances 
disclosed in the record the charges were not 
sustained by a “preponderance of evidence,” 
and that in any case they would not have af- 
fected his ability to discharge fully the duties 
of his office nor seriously affect his general char- 
acter. (Cole v. Lybolt, et al, 58 N. Y. S. [2d] 
252, App. Div.) 


Removals—Review by Commission. A 
policeman was removed from office on a charge 
of conduct unbecoming an officer in that he 
permitted gambling at a specified place.. The 
civil service commission on review found that 
the charge was not substantiated and ordered 
the policeman reinstated. The head of the de- 
partment declined to follow the direction of 
the commission. Upon appeal to the court 
he was ordered reinstated. The court held that 
the statute precluded any review of the de- 
termination of the civil service commission in 
ordering the employee reinstated, presumably 
on the ground that the statute permitted a 
judicial review only where the civil service 
commission sustained the removal of the em- 
ployee. (Smith v. Rowland, 44 Atl. [2d] 575, 
Pa.) 

(Editor Note: This is not the general rule. 
In most instances the court has jurisdiction 
whether the commission sustains or overrules 
the department’s determination.) 


Removals—Improper Influence. A _ charge 
that a police captain had acted improperly in 
influencing subordinate officers to make an in- 
correct report and who had authorized viola- 
tion of a rule requiring that two police officers 
should at all times be on duty at the police 
station, was upheld as just cause for dismissal. 
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The credibility of the testimony of witnesses 
sustaining the charges was for the determina- 
tion of the police committee hearing the 
charges. (Ginn v. City. of Atlanta, 35 S. E. 
[2d] 777, Ga.) 
Retirement—Discretion—Financial Status of 
Pensioner. Where the granting of a pension 
may be made dependent upon’ the financial 
condition of the pensioner, and such determi- 
nation is left by statute to the discretion of the 
city council, a retired employee who is found 
by the city council not to be in financial need 
may not compel payment of a pension to him. 
So long as the city council does not abuse its 
discretion in withholding such pension and 
acts in good faith in withholding any pension 
because of the financial condition of the em- 
ployee, the courts will not interfere with such 
discretion of the city council. (Fugate v. 
Birdsall, et al, 162 Pac. [2d] 412, Colo.) 


Retirement—Maritime Service Not “Military 
Service.” A New York statute which prohibited 
the payment of pension to a former employee 
thereafter employed by the federal government 
was held to apply to a pensioner who served 
with the U. S. Maritime Service, inasmuch as 
such latter service was not “in the armed forces 
of the United States” within the exception to 
such prohibition (construing Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 Sec. 101 et seq.) (In re Goodell, 
et al, 57 N. Y. Sup. [2d] 754, Special Term, 
N. Y.) 


Retirement—Compensation in Lieu of Pen- 
sion. A city charter provided that pensions 
paid to members of the police force shall be 
deemed to be in lieu of workmen’s compensa- 
tion provisions. It provided further that one 
who applied for a pension should be deemed to 
have waived the compensation act. It was held 
that where a policeman had contributed to the 
pension fund over a period of years so that 
either he or his beneficiary might receive a 
pension, there was no waiver of pension rights. 
Pension statutes must be liberally construed in 
favor of beneficiaries, and pension will not be 
denied them unless such intention is clearly 
and unmistakably expressed. (Larson v. Board 
of Police and Fire Pension Com’rs et al., 162 
Pac. [2d] 33, Cal.) 


Retirement—“Covered-In” Employees. Where 
village policemen are by statute “covered in” 
under the civil service system without ex- 
amination, and where membership in the state 
employees’ retirement system is compulsory, the 
village was obligated by statute to contribute 
its proportionate share to such system. The 
fact that policemen were appointed without 
competitive examination did not preclude the 
village from meeting its obligation, even 
though the village did not “consent” to become 
liable therefore. The state legislature had 
power to impose such obligation on the village. 
(Moore ex rel. v. Village of Depew, 58 N. Y. S. 
[2d] 457, App. Div.) 

Retirement—Mandatory Right. A_police- 
man was denied a pension after he had com- 
pleted the requisite period of service for retire- 
ment on the ground that he had failed to compel 
payment of his pension until after he had re- 
signed. He was not estopped from claiming 
such pension. His right to retirement became 
mandatory upon his completion of the requisite 
period of service, and so long as his application 
for a pension was made while he was still a 
member of the police department his right to 
a pension became absolute, there being no dis- 
cretion in the municipality’s pension commis- 
sion to deny the application. (Schliske v. 
Firemen’s and Policemen’s Pension Fund Com- 
mission of Jersey City, 44 A. [2d] 31, N. J.) 

Retirement—Obligation of City. The Long 
Beach, California, city charter provides for cer- 
tain payments into the pension fund for the 
fire department. It does not limit the payment 
of pensions to moneys expressly provided in the 
pension fund. The city may not pay a lower 
pension than the charter provides to be paid 
to a pensioner merely because there is insuffi- 
cient moneys in the pension fund to meet it, 
even though the voters might have believed 
that the sources of income specifically provided 
for the pension fund would constitute ‘full 
means of paying such pensions. This is pat- 
ticularly so where there is no express indication 
of an intent to prohibit the city from paying 
pensions from the general fund in event of a 
deficit in the pension fund. (England v. City 
of Long Beach, 163 Pac. [2d] 865, Cal.) 
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The Civil Service: Its Problems and Future. 
E. N. Gladden. Staples Press, Ltd., London, 
1945. 167 p. 10s.6d. 


As the publisher’s blurb announces, the au- 
thor of this book on the British Civil Service 
has two aims: “to furnish details of the Civil 
Service’s development, organization and prob- 
lems,” and “to provide a scheme for reconstruc- 
tion, especially in relation to the Administra- 
tion’s vast clerical organization, with the object 
of giving the new Service a greater flexibility 
in meeting the needs of the New Age.” ‘Thus, 
Mr. Gladden has divided his book into “Past 
Developments and Present Problems” and a 
summary of proposals entitled “Towards the 
Future.” He concludes with a well-written 
essay on the importance of administration in a 
society characterized by ever-expanding public 
activity. 

The first part of the book includes a brief 
account of the development of the British civil 
service from the Macaulay reforms in the Indian 
service and the Trevelyan-Northcote Report on 
the Home Civil Service until the start of the 
Second World War. There are also rather 
summary discussions of recruitment, training, 
promotion, staff cooperation, and control of 
the civil service. In chapters on these subjects 
Mr. Gladden gives a brief history of methods 
and institutions employed and states some of 
the arguments for and against current practices. 
For example, in discussing the subject of con- 
trol of the civil service he briefly presents the 
case for an independent personnel agency, 
desired by a number of the employee as- 
sociations, and the case for the traditional plan 
of Treasury management. He concludes that 
the present arrangement works about as satis- 
factorily as any substitute would. The author, 
it is suggested, could profitably have made his 
list of problems facing the British civil service 
more inclusive and selected for discussion some 
of considerable current interest. For instance, 
there is hardly a mention of the problem of the 
relationship of the conventional administrative 
official and the professional civil servant, an 
issue which the achievements of the “backroom 
boys” during the war have brought into the 
limelight and which has been the subject of a 
recent White Paper. Again, nothing is said 
about the desirability, or the contrary, of retain- 
ing in the civil service some of the persons 
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recruited during the war for administrative po- 
sitions. The problem of the affiliation of staff 
associations with industrial trade unions—an 
issue so live that Mr. Churchill at the height of 
the war had to receive delegations on the sub- 
ject—is ignored. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Gladden 
proposes a scheme for overcoming one of the 
faults of public services—a tendency “to become 
compartmentalized and for rules and regula- 
tions to impede the flow of staff between the 
departments.”’ He aims at restoring “the flex- 
ibility of the competitive sphere in order that 
full advantage shall be taken of the abilities 
of the staff.” As a means toward improvement 
the author presents his scheme of abolish- 
ing the present clerical classes and then break- 
ing the amalgamated class horizontally into ten 
salary groups in each of which the employees 
would have the same seniority. He would re- 
tain the top Administrative Class, as some uni- 
versity trained officials would be needed, but 
he would recruit 50 per cent of this class from 
below. The purpose of this plan is to equalize 
opportunities for advancement and to make the 
civil service a more flexible organization. 
Only Group I, the lowest, would be wholly re- 
cruited from without, although Groups II and 
III would get two-thirds and one-tenth, respec- 
tively, of their entrants by original examina- 
tion. A Personnel Organization Board would 
determine the proportionate size of the groups 
in individual departments and would control 
transfers, compulsory and voluntary, from de- 
partment to department. The details of the 
author’s proposed scheme are too involved to 
describe or comment upon at length. It has 
advantages for a public service like the British 
in which position classification is not highly 
developed, which recruits at low and very re- 
stricted ages, and in which promotion from 
class to class has been fairly rare. It seems ap- 
plicable only to ordinary clerical-administrative 
work, and as administration increases in com- 
plexity this type of work must be declining pro- 
portionately. 

The reviewer feels that Mr. Gladden has shot 
at too many birds with one gun. Two-thirds 
of the book is devoted to a sketchy. account 
of the development of the British civil service, 
ground covered by many others, and to an in- 
complete discussion of the problems of the 
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present day. One-third is left for his scheme of 
promoting efficiency through a new organiza- 
tion of the clerical-administrative classes and 
for some general philosophizing about the social 
service state. The resulting impression is that 
no one target is fully and fairly hit. 


HiraM M. Stout 
United States Bureau of the Budget 


Research in Public Administration. William 
Anderson and John M. Gaus. Public Ad- 
ministration Service. Chicago, 1945. 221 p., 
$3.00. 


Half a million dollars probably never was 
spent on more productive research than by the 
Committee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council from 1935 to 
1945. The volume reviewed here is essentially 
a history of this effort, an accounting of steward- 
ship, and a discussion of steps which might be 
taken in the future. 

As present chairman of the Committee on 
Public Administration, William Anderson 
writes the report. Collaborator John Gaus re- 
views the progress of public administration 
research from 1930 to 1944 in addition to sug- 
gesting the avenues of attack which lie ahead. 
These well-known scholars have produced a 
uniformly readable prose, neither ponderous 
nor light. It is good straightforward reporting 
enhanced by Anderson’s thorough workman- 
ship. and Gaus’ philosophic insight. 

It would seem desirable to refresh the casual 
reader as to the scope and breadth of the Com- 
mittee’s efforts. An early study dealt with the 
administrative aspects of the social security pro- 
gram, including such items as old-age assistance, 
unemployment insurance, employment offices, 
and grants-in-aid to the states. Many will recall 
the survey of city manager government by Stone, 
Price and Stone. The inquiry into the govern- 
mental research movement was not published as 
such, although Norman Gill, a member of the 
staff, later published a volume on the subject. 

During the federal relief program of the 
1930's it was thought desirable to ascertain and 
record the day-to-day intimacies of administra- 
tive happenings, which was accomplished by a 
series of so-called capture-and-record studies. 
Not all of these could be published because of 
their current confidential nature, but the vol- 
ume entitled Federal Administrators by Mac- 
mahon and Millett comes as near as any of the 
Committee’s work to being personnel adminis- 
tration per se. ‘The published case reports 
present actual administrative occurrences writ- 
ten in uniform outline, constituting an effort 


to adapt to the study of public administration 
the case method familiar to law students and 
utilized for teaching by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. One of a series of outlines 
designed to suggest topics of research is Leonard 
D. White’s Research in Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration—Scope and Method. The prin- 
cipal published studies were issued by the 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. 

This journal being designed to meet the 
needs of specialists in the field of personnel, the 
ensuing comments will be confined to the Com- 
mittee’s work as it pertains to that subject. 
Those who insist that good public administra- 
tion is good personnel administration may 
argue that all of the studies are immediately 
and definitely in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, those who 
view personnel from a management standpoint 
as consisting of definite practices, procedures, 
operating principles, and techniques might not 
classify the Committee’s efforts as mainly con- 
cerned with personnel administration. The 
point the reviewer would make is that funda- 
mentally there is no conflict between these 
schools; they both need each other, and future 
planned research should recognize and take 
this into account. 

Gaus believes that future research in public 
administration should emphasize the policy 
level, giving as one of his reasons that budget 
and personnel practices have so improved in 
recent years that they can be left to the special- 
ists. ‘There are those who might, with con- 
siderable justification, question whether this 
is so. 

One cannot help recalling John Dickinson's 
observation relative to the distinction between 
law and fact—that matters of law reach down- 
ward into questions of fact, and vice versa. So 
it is with policy and operating management. 
‘Today we are witnessing a disheartening trek of 
competent young Americans, who have had 
direct contact with public administration, 
away from government. They are not at- 
tracted to a civil service career to the extent we 
should like. When asked for their reasons, they 
may reply that money has something to do with 
it, but upon probing a little deeper one finds 
that they have had adverse experiences on the 
operating management level. The complaints 
which seem to recur include the stultification 
produced by paper-pushing, the shelving of 
projects built on personal effort, the rigidity of 
traditional practices, impunity for lassitude, 
and the eternal vying for preferment and en- 
trenchment. 
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These are management problems which pro- 
trude up into policy and which clog the policy 
channels to thwart their purposes. Members 
of the Committee would undoubtedly agree 
that this is so, and insist that its published 
record has taken cognizance of these matters. 
It is merely a question of emphasis. The 
solution of the problems in the area of human 
relations, where personnel management im- 
pinges on broader policy questions, requires an 
experimental approach wherein the political 
scientist must tap the resources of the other 
social sciences. 

The former secretary of the Committee has 
recently lamented the tendency of writers on 
management to rely on common sense and in- 
tuition as guides. (Annals, January 1946, p. 
174). This is a situation which can be corrected 
only by long-run cooperative research wherein 
the verbalizers suggest hypotheses and the ex- 
perimenters put them to the test. The trail 
has been blazed by a variety of approaches from 
a number of disciplines: Thurstone on human 
abilities and perception; the Gluecks on 
criminology; Terman’s follow-up on gifted 
youngsters; the seven-year study of progressive 
education; Lewin’s observation of artificially 
stimulated democratic and autocratic environ- 
ments; the combination of business manage- 
ment and anthropology at Western Electric; 
and the Air Corps’ pilot-selection studies. 

The Committee should be enlarged to include 
antropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and 
economists—the latter schooled in the type of 
statistical measurement utilized by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There should be an 
initial grant to run three to five years, devoted 
exclusively to planning. A second grant to 
cover a ten-year period would finance intensive 
and extensive experimental approaches out- 
lined in the working procedures previously 
planned. At the end of that time we would 
not know the answers to all of those enigmas of 
personnel management which thwart the activa- 
tion of policy; but we should possess insight 
vastly superior to present knowledge. 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
University of Southern California 


The Psychology of Personnel. Henry Beau- 
mont. Longmans, Green & Co. New York, 
1945. 306 p. $2.75. 

In his preface, the author calls this book “an 
organized account of the most important uses 


of psychological principles in personnel rela- 
tions.” A companion volume, Psychology Ap- 
plied to Personnel, he explains, gives detailed 
information on the policies “examples of their 
application and exercises in the use of 
the tools” of personnel psychology. Without 
reference to the companion volume it is dif- 
ficult if not impossible to make a proper evalu- 
ation of this book. The author states that this 
volume is intended to serve the needs of “col- 
lege students to orient them in the 
field,” and that its companion is written for 
“employers seeking information on 
methods and policies.” 

Certainly The Psychology of Personnel could 
not stand alone, for even the lay reader will be 
struck by its complete lack of documentation 
and specific examples. Nor are the principles 
of psychology adequately developed or dis- 
cussed. It is hard to imagine how any com- 
pilation of references on specific policies and 
methods could be of value to employers outside 
the frame of reference of theory. While the 
table of contents is imposing, covering rather 
completely most of the areas of personnel ad- 
ministration, the exposition of the material is 
vastly disappointing. Important subjects are 
introduced by a sentence or two and con- 
clusions mentioned in another, and the reader 
is left guessing and gasping as to how the inter- 
vening problems are solved or what methods 
might possibly have been used to accomplish 
the results mentioned. There is practically no 
development of the material; the presentation 
is didactic and pedantic with the usual result 
when dictums and conclusions are cited with- 
out proper explanation or reference to author- 
ity. For example, the entire subject of the 
statistical evaluation of selection tests is dis- 
missed in four brief paragraphs which not even 
the most naive reader would take seriously. 
The author stresses negative values of most 
personnel tools, with few positive recommenda- 
tions for any constructive program. 

The book is not in any way profound. 
Rather, it is a rehash of personnel methods and 
a weak presentation of scientific cliches and 
platitudes. The author presents no new ideas 
and his discussions of present techniques are 
for the most part so vague that the book is of 
doubtful value even to the completely un- 
initiated. 

WILLARD E. PARKER 

Time Magazine 
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Articles of Interest in the 
Public Personnel Field 





Personnel Administration—General 


Collett, Merrill. The role of budget plan- 
ning and personnel as staff services. Public 
Administration Review 5 (3) Summer, 
1945:226-32.—Staff services such as personnel 
management, budgeting, administrative plan- 
ning, purchasing, accounting, and statistics, are 
frequently semi-independent of the executive 
or grouped into departments separate from pro- 
gram (line) activities. Both forms of treatment 
are unsound since both tend to alienate staff 
services from line operations. The staff con- 
cept in the army is maintained through military 
discipline, clear lines of authority, and the 
weight of tradition. In civilian staff units, 
however, the tendency to become line units in 
attitudes and activities, and to be considered 
outsiders by line officials is marked. Particu- 
larly in personnel and budget planning, which 
are so intimately associated with program 
activities, is it necessary for the conflict to be 
eliminated and for the executive to have full 
responsibility. Processing details should be 
separated from policy determination and policy 
matters should be brought within line op- 
erations. Policy on personnel and budget plan- 
ning must be subservient to the directing head, 
working through him and in his name. It 
follows that all detail operations must be rigidly 
sheared from these functions and placed with 
the housekeeping or service functions, and that 
the assistants to the directing head, as well as 
their subordinates, must be firmly grounded in 
staff concept and be willing to cooperate within 
its self-imposed confines. The organizational 
pattern will vary depending on the size, type, 
and jurisdiction of an agency. In smaller units, 
a single staff assistant for both personnel and 
budget planning may be sufficient. In the 
states and larger cities there should be a per- 
sonnel management assistant to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive who is concerned with basic personnel 
policies, recruitment of top executives, train- 
ing top administrative staff, and employee- 
management relations, and who furthers ef- 
fective relations between the merit system head 
and the departments. The problem of staff 
organization at the federal level is complicated 
by numerous factors relating chiefly to size. 
Personnel and budget planning, basic and 
integral parts of the executive’s job, must be 
reconstituted within the administrative chain 


of command as staff services to the directing 
head of the agency if there is to be efficient op- 
eration.—Jean Charters Graham. 


Magoun, F. Alexander. The personnel di- 
rector and his postwar job. Personnel 22 (2) 
September, 1945: 109-13.—-Management must 
get over the idea that labor relations consist of 
hiring and firing plus a little paternalism now 
and then. Nor is a real personnel director one 
who devotes his time only to seeing that pay 
raises and promotions are kept in line, to direct- 
ing accident prevention, pension, group in- 
surance or hospital programs. His real function 
is to diagnose and to protect the mental health 
of the entire organization, both as to group 
relationships and individual problems. Al- 
though almost everyone in authority considers 
himself to be an expert in human relations, all 
too many exercise the kind of leadership which 
stems from their authority to command and 
subdue. Authority, honesty, and good inten- 
tions are not enough; genuine knowledge of 
the principles of human conduct is the big 
essential. Men can cooperate only after the 
psychological requirements for cooperation 
have been discovered and used to produce con- 
ditions which must be met if men are going to 
want to cooperate. The chief cause of lack of 
cooperation is lack of understanding. The 
channels of information must be opened. 
—Gordon W. Peterson. , 


Record-Keeping 


Addington, L. R. Transferring of records. 
Management Review 34 (4) April, 1945: 127- 
128._The annual transferring of records, 
which is customary at the end of the fiscal year 
in most business offices, can be simplified if the 
office manager or file supervisor will take certain 
preliminary steps. In order of their bulk, these 
are the common records usually included in the 
transfer process: (a) correspondence; (b) 
orders; (c) purchase orders; (d) requisitions; 
(e) invoices; (f) ledger sheets; (g) checks. It is 
the component parts which change, requiring 
not only careful redistribution but also revised 
indexing. Steps to be taken to simplify the 
process include the following: (1) Determine 
and tabulate by number of inches the amount 
of material which can be destroyed. (2) Re 
move this material from the old files or transfer 
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cases. (3) Rearrange the transfer files in such 
a way as to provide empty drawer space within 
the immediate proximity of the next year’s cur- 
rent files. (4) Gompile a list of names for 
which folders or folder labels must be pre- 
pared. (5) Indicate on this list the names 
which are most active, so that special name 
guides and chronological folders in the proper 
size may be obtained. (6) Determine the num- 
ber of folders needed, both individual and 
chronological. (7) Place order for labels, 
folders and other supplies 60 to go days before 
they are to be used. (8) Type the labels on 
rolls or pads and keep them in alphabetical 
order so they will be easy to locate when 
needed. (g) Apply the labels to the folders 
and place in cartons in front of the miscel- 
laneous folders in the same order in which they 
will be placed in the active file. (10) On 
transfer day merely remove what has been cur- 
rent material to its new location and place the 
newly prepared material in the space provided 
for the current files. (A list of the most com- 
mon conditions indicative of poor filing tech- 
nique, with suggested remedies, is included.) 
—William C. Rogers. 


Classification; Pay 


Brash, John A. Time-study methods applied 
to job evaluation Journal of Consulting 
Psychology 9 (3) May-June, 1945: 152-160.—“A 
fair day’s pay for a fair day's work.” This 
adage reveals the link between time-study and 
job evaluation, since the former measures the 
“work” side of the equation while the latter 
measures the “pay” side. . Time-study tech- 
niques, however, have progressed further than 
those of job evaluation. Since these two sub- 
jects are reflections of each other, probably the 
best way to advance job evaluation methods is 
to borrow from the more highly developed 
techniques of time-study. The “functional job- 
evaluation system” is based on this similarity. 
In time-study, each element of the job is studied 
in its smallest unit. This results in standard- 
ized time data for each element, which elimi- 
nates the need for a restudy when it appears 
again. The job analyst has failed to do this. 
He writes countless descriptions containing the 
same basic elements or functions. Instead, each 
element should be considered separately and 
recorded in a standard paragraph with a title 
indicating the function, such as “Copy,” 
“Schedule,” etc. Then each function could be 
evaluated by the regular evaluation methods of 
point rating, factor comparison, and job 
(function) ranking. Time-study takes into 


consideration constants and variables. The 
functional system also meets this problem. 
Some elements are constant, such as “File;” 
others have a variable range, such as “Analyze.” 
The problem can be handled by describing and 
evaluating different grades of each element, 
such as: “Analyze—A,” “Analyze—B,” and so 
forth. One of the weakest spots in the present 
system of job classification is the differentiation 
between various grades of an occupation. The 
most commonly used wage structure is the step 
type, in which the jobs are divided into labor 
grades. This works well for most occupations 
but approximately ten per cent do not fit into 
this system. Descriptions of duties and re- 
sponsibilities for these ten per cent do not show 
a difference. They differ in degree only—not 
in actual duties. Synthetic job grades lack true 
differentiation, are difficult to apply, and are 
open to varying interpretations. The func- 
tional system could handle this problem by 
recognizing differences in kinds of duties and 
degrees of difficulty of similar duties. There 
would be three methods of grade differentia- 
tion: (1) allocation of different percentages of 
lime spent performing each function; (2) com- 
bination of different grades of the same func- 
tions; and (3) combination of different 
functions. The functional system would be of 
advantage in industry-wide wage stabilization, 
in labor relations, in personnel administration, 
in methods analysis, in labor utilization, and in 
the cost of wage administration. Immediate 
disadvantages are that it cannot be used until 
the basic functions or elements are defined and 
grades of functions are established, and that it 
will take more than one industrial concern to 
put it into effect. The need for careful job 
evaluation is evidenced by present wage contro- 
versies. If necessary, new methods of job 
evaluation should be considered. The func- 
tional system is fluid enough to reflect the varied 
and changing conditions of today, as well as 
the new conditions of tomorrow. (Article con- 
tains tables showing factor evaluations.)—C. J. 
Wesung. 


Lawshe, C. H. Jr. Toward simplified job 
evaluation. Personnel 22 (3) November, 1945: 
153-60.— Job evaluation stabilizes the plant wage 
structure and aids in maintaining a higher level 
of employee morale. The many systems now 
in use vary basically in two general respects: 
(1) the consideration of the job as a whole 
versus the consideration of the job”by parts or 
elements, and (2) the evaluation of the job 
against other jobs versus the evaluation of each 
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job against a previously established rating scale. 
Any job analyst or rater is certain to classify 
some jobs one way one time and another way 
the next. Rating systems used by each of 
three industrial plants were studied and found 
to yield adequate results. Job rating is usually 
an expensive process. Where it is most suc- 
cessfully used, the services of a committee are 
employed. The question of the adequacy and 
desirability of a simplified or abbreviated scale 
is one which should be faced.—J. Emmett Frost. 


Martucci, Nicholas L. A. Wage and salary 
administration. Modern Management 5 (5) 
October, 1945: 11-13, 30.—Job analysis is one 
of the most valuable tools management has for 
administering sound industrial relations and 
industrial engineering programs. ‘The scope 
and detail of facts to be assembled and recorded 
are based on the long range and immediate 
needs of individual companies for a sound pro- 
gram of wage and salary administration and 
for other uses, such as staffing new plants or 
newly created departments, studying flow of 
work, and determining relationships for job 
standardization. Still other uses come under 
headings of employment, promotion and trans- 
fer, health and safety, training, wage adminis- 
tration,, labor utilization, medical, job 
classification, and labor relations. If clearly 
defined standards, with examples, are estab- 
lished and applied by technicians trained in 
job analysis methods, there is little opportunity 
for errors or misunderstanding. Every job 
analysis should consist of four main bodies of 
information: (1) identifying data, (2) job 
summary or brief, (3) job duties or work per- 
formed, and (4) job factors. ‘This breakdown 
of evidence of the amount of each factor in jobs 
provides the basic data from which will be 
developed the job evaluation plan which is 
the subsequent step in a program of wage and 
salary administration. In many instances, job 
evaluation plans are developed by selecting job 
factors without complete knowledge of the 
composition of the company. The selection 
of factors should not be left to chance, nor 
should they be selected merely because they 
have proven successful in other companies. 
Factors to be included should be decided on the 
basis of the analysis of the occupational facts 
obtained by the analysts and reviews of success- 
ful plans of other companies. The factors are 
representative of job and worker characteristics. 
The more “definite and constant these factors 
are, the easier, more precise and permanent the 
evaluation will be.—Michael Levine. 


Tests and Measurement 


File, Quentin W. The measurement of 
supervisory quality in industry. Journal of 
Applied Psychology 29 (5) October, 1945:— 
A doctoral research project was carried out at 
Purdue University under Professor H. H. Rem- 
mers in collaboration with ten industrial con- 
cerns. A standardized test, ‘“‘How Supervise,” 
resulting from the project is marketed by the 
Psychological Corporation. The test is de- 
signed for use in selecting candidates for super- 
visory training, for evaluating the results of 
supervisory training programs, for selecting in- 
dividuals for upgrading, and for counseling 
and interviewing supervisors. The test is in the 
form of a questionnaire of 70 items on the sub- 
jects of supervisory practices, company policies, 
and supervisor opinions. The items of the test 
were selected from three sources: publications 
in the field of industrial supervision, suggestions 
from industrial supervisors and personnel men, 
and contacts with labor leaders. From these 
sources 204 items were assembled for the ex- 
perimental edition which was divided into two 
forms, the items being separated on an odd-even 
basis. Questions calling for personal data such 
as age, education, and marital status were 
placed at the end of each form to ascertain re- 
lationships, if any, between such data and total 
scores. The experimental edition was given 
to 577 supervisors who had sets of four service 
ratings obtained from their company managers, 
using the Purdue Rating Scale for Supervisors. 
Analysis of the results of the ratings on the 
Purdue Scale indicated the ratings of industrial 
management to be of questionable validity 
because of an unusually large halo effect indi- 
cating that only a general factor was being 
measured, low reliability of total rating scores, 
and variations in quality of raters from depart- 
ment to department. Consequently, the ratings 
were not used as the principal criterion of the 
test as originally planned. Two separate groups 
of experts answered the items for the answer 
key. Members of Group I had written books 
or articles about industrial problems or were 
recognized authorities in mental hygiene. 
Those in Group II were federal government 
employees in the Division of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers. The answers 
of the groups correlated +.91+.01. Reliability 
of the experimental edition was +.84+.01 on 
the two forms of the test. The experimental 
forms were eventually reduced to 70 items each 
on the basis of item variability, discrimination 
and difficulty indices, and the number of 
positive-negative items in each category. 
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Several interesting conclusions were drawn 
from the study: 

1. The mental-hygiene aspects of super- 
vision are of primary importance; 2. Educa- 
tion only, among several personal factors, was 
barely significant in supervision. 3. Top man- 
agement and industrial experts do not agree on 
what constitutes good supervision. They dis- 
agree significantly on methods of handling dis- 
satisfied workers, methods of handling 
complaints, the desirability of delegating 
responsibility to workers for improving working 
conditions, and the wisdom of allowing regular 
rest periods.—_Leo B. Fagan. 


Service Ratings 


Laney, Arthur R. Getting results from merit 
rating. Personnel 22 (3) November, 1945: 171- 
177.—Merit-rating plans are of little value un- 
less the ratings are put to practical use in im- 
proving employee efficiency. The Employee 
Progress Report Plan, as devised and adminis- 
tered by the Washington Gas Light Company 
(Washington, D. C.) shows each employee as 
objectively as possible wherein he needs im- 
provement. The use of this plan, adopted after 
careful analysis of other discussion-type rating 
plans and accompanied by specific training of 
supervisors, has brought about an improved 
understanding between supervisors and sub- 
ordinates, making it easier for the supervisor 
to get full cooperation in all phases of the 
work for which he is responsible. The Em- 
ployee Progress Report form covers the follow- 
ing points: knowledge of present job, quality 
of work, quantity of work, ability to plan and 
understand work, personal qualities, good traits 
or weaknesses, and record of interview. Ratings 
are made annually except that new employees 
are rated after six, ten, sixteen and twenty-four 
months before being placed on an annual basis. 
Almost without exception the employees have 
accepted this merit rating plan.—William B. 
Davis. 


Training; Work Simplification 


Farrington, Robert P. Training in work 
methods. California State Employee 4 (6) 
September, 1945: 11-12.—After finding the 
“suggestion box” approach to the problem of 
obtaining and utilizing ideas from employees 
for the improvement of policy procedures and 
work methods to be haphazard and ineffective, 
the California State Personnel Board developed 
an adaptation of the Training-Within-Industry 
program called “work methods improvement 


training.” Upon receipt of a request for such 
training by the central personnel agency, key 
persons in departmental agencies are invited to 
attend institutes conducted by the State Train- 
ing Officer of the State Personnel Board. Sub- 
sequently these key employees train members 
of their own departments. Supplies, forms, and 
a manual to guide in the handling of the ses- 
sions are provided. The textbook for the course 
is a pocket-size card explaining the method used 
under the four main topics; “Break down the 
operation,” “Question every detail,” “Develop 
the new method,” and “Apply the new 
method.” Designed to improve work methods 
with the maximum amount of group participa- 
tion and cooperation, the program has found 
widespread application in the majority of state 
departments. It has demonstrated time and 
cost saving improvements in operating pro- 
cedures, quantity and quality of work, and 
employee morale.—Joan C. Littlestone. 


Fite, Harry H. How to simplify municipal 
work. Public Management 27 (10-11) October- 
November, 1945: 297-300.—Public administra- 
tors agree-that work simplification is necessary 
and desirable, but sometimes hesitate to em- 
ploy outside “efficiency experts.” Management 
itself can inaugurate a work simplification pro- 
gram by training supervisors to investigate and 
evaluate three problems: (1) distribution of 
work, (2) sequence of work, and (3) volume of 
work. In order to inaugurate this program 
the trainer should first call a conference of . 
the supervisors to explain the program. The 
springboard of the program is the “work dis- 
tribution chart.” This is merely a tabulation 
of the work of each employee in relation to the 
activities performed by the unit. Instruction 
in the preparation of a process chart is the 
second phase of the program. The chart lays 
out in a concise way the work of the office and 
the steps taken to do each job. When com- 
pleted it should be analyzed by the supervisor 
to ascertain ways in which work may be elimi- 
nated, combined, rearranged and simplified. 
The third tool of work simplification is the 
work count, which completes the picture by 
showing how much work is done in a unit. 
Work simplification is relatively untried in local 
and state governments, but a continuous audit 
or at least an occasional check on such things 
as records and procedures may reveal wasteful 
operations and unnecessary work. Changes 
should save time and money and guarantee in- 
creased efficiency.—F. R. Coop. 
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Huffman, H. M., Jr. Work simplification—a 
good top management philosophy. Modern 
Management 5 (5) October, 1945: 8-9, 29.— 
The effectiveness of a program of cost reduction 
in an organization is in almost direct proportion 
to: the open-mindedness of top management 
and to the attitude of the employees to their 
management. The low-cost producers of the 
future will be those organizations which work 
together with their employees on a program of 
cost reduction, quality improvement and fatigue 
elimination. A work simplification program 
provides both the motivating philosophy and 
the tools with which to implement the phi- 
losophy. It is designed to make everyone in 
the organization cognizant of waste of time, 
energy and materials. Before such a program 
may be put into effect, however, management 
must accept the fundamental principles that no 
one in the organization is as effective as all of 
the organization working together; that real 
faith in the good sense of employees must be 
demonstrated by top management in concrete 
form; that management must be fair, truthful 
and sincere in its aim to create and maintain 
harmony in the organization at all times; and 
that management must be willing to share the 
rewards of work simplification with employees. 
The work simplification program of the Huff- 
man Manufacturing Company consists of a 
system of committees and sub-committees work- 
ing throughout the organization to stimulate 
and report on progress in methods improve- 
ment. Completed projects are-reported and 
new projects are discussed and assigned at each 
committee meeting. The results of the work 
of these committees in a period of seven months 
have been very satisfactory in this instance and 
the program is highly reeommended.—Barbara 
L. Brattin. 


Kirkpatrick, Frances. What T.W.I. has 
learned about developing training programs. 
Personnel 22 (2) September, 1945: 114-20.— 
Each of the four basic Training Within Indus- 
try programs has resulted from pressure to meet 
a specific need in war plants. Job Instruction 
was launched to meet the acute problem of 
breaking in “green” people and represents a 
streamlining. of good instruction principles. 
The need for skill in improving methods 
brought about Job Methods, in which the prin- 
ciples of industrial engineering were drawn 
upon. For improving leadership skills, Job 
Relations, a problem-solving technique was de- 
veloped, and for securing men capable of de- 
signing training programs to meet individual 


production needs, Program Development was 
instituted. In training trainers, it is essential 
to drill them in conducting the sessions, to tell 
them not just what to do, but also why, and to 
let them know what results they can expect. 
TWI has learned that the rigid following of 
very complete outlines is almost assurance that 
any trainer qualified by TWI will be able to 
get good results; that gadgets, aids and paper 
work are generally. unsuitable; that members 
must get practice or they will not retain what 
they have learned in such concentrated form; 
and that only when top management under- 
stands, sponsors and participates can full bene- 
fits of the program be obtained.—Dorothy M. 
Wilson. 


Reilley, Col. E. W. Organization planning 
for executive development. Personnel 22 (2) 
September, 1945: 84-93.—Progressive com- 
panies wishing to overcome the lack of young 
men trained to assume junior executive po- 
sitions may alleviate this wartime shortage 
through organization planning and executive 
development. The first task is to diagnose the 
organization problems to see that there is super- 
vision of all essential activities, that there is no 
overlapping of functions, that responsibility 
and authority are clearly defined, commensurate 
with each other, assigned to the proper person, 
and delegated to the greatest possible extent 
consistent with necessary control. The dis- 
tinctions between line and functional author- 
ity and staff work should be well recognized, 
and the organizational structure should be as 
simple as possible and yet accomplish the de- 
sired end. Organization planning may be ap- 
proached by a series of conferences with key 
executives to develop jointly the definition and 
integration of objectives, or by bringing in out- 
side consultants. Three basic conditions are 
necessary to the success of any program of man- 
agement improvement: top management sup- 
port, the inclusion of executives in its develop- 
ment, and assignment of responsibility for 
carrying out the plan to some senior staff ex- 
ecutive. An explanation of the procedure is 
given by the chief executive to his senior ex- 
ecutives, and they repeat the explanation to 
their subordinates. A guide containing the 
key points should be prepared to assure uni- 
formity of presentation. Once the plan is 
adopted, meetings are held to announce the 
plan, make assignments, and answer questions. 
Formal organizational planning provides job 
specifications to assist in recruitment and selec- 
tion, a statement of duties and responsibilities 
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to which training can be keyed, and a sound 
basis for establishing lines of promotion which 
aids in the training of understudies to assume 
additional responsibilities. Good organization 
also provides a basis for developing the motiva- 
tion for excellent performance. Through 
clearly defined duties, sound salary administra- 
tion is possible, and the employee is enabled to 
understand the exact nature of his participation 
in the enterprise. Through the development 
of objective measures of performance each in- 
dividual is enabled to gauge his success, and his 
superior is provided with a basis for recognizing 
accomplishment.—Adrian E. Gory. 


Employee Morale 


Burlingham, C. C. You can drive a horse to 
water. Personnel Journal 24 (2) June, 
1945: 56-63.—Emotional attitudes of employees 
toward their employment are responsible for a 
greater loss in dollars-and-cents to industry 
than are accidents and contagious disease. Dis- 
satisfaction and poor morale are due not so 
much to the employee’s inability to do the job 
as to his inability to adjust himself to the con- 
ditions under which he must do it. The 
function of psychiatry in industry is to seek out 
and correct symptoms of maladjustment in 
order to save the employee in the broader in- 
terests of industry and progress. To best ac- 
complish its purpose, a neuropsychiatric service 
should remain an unpublicized part of the 
medical or employment program. General 
principles which must be followed in the in- 
terest of mental health are the avoidance of 
paternalism, a hands-off policy regarding the 
employee’s private and family problems, re- 
duction of the welfare aura and the develop- 
ment in its place of a clearer understanding of 
the individual’s need for psychological and 
social, as well as economic, satisfactions in his 
relation to his employment. We will be able 

‘to meet those needs, and at the same time 
increase production, when our workers become 
incentive-driven through a realization of the 
mutual aims of workers and management. 
Whatever means industry may use in follow- 
ing such principles, it cannot fail if in the end 
it succeeds in making the purpose of industry 
the purpose of the worker, so that the worker 
associates himself with the process and con- 
siders himself essential to the total effort. 
—H. Richard Rice. 


Magoun, F. Alexander. Principles of dis- 
ciplining. Personnel 22 (3) November, 
1945: 161-70.—A tradition of good discipline is 


important in providing leadership which 
inspires employees to pull together under com- 
plex conditions. Good discipline (group con- 
trol) depends partly on organization and partly 
on good disciplining (individual correction, 
reward and punishment). Too many executives 
consider disciplining to be synonymous with 
punishment. Actually, good disciplining is a 
process of education in which punishment is a 
last resort. Discipline and disciplining, though 
closely interrelated, should not be confused. 
Discipline has to do with individuals as a 
group, whereas disciplining has to do with the 
individual. Disciplining requires careful, 
specific preparation, whereas there is no begin- 
ning nor end to discipline. All discipline starts 
from the top. There is no such thing as a good 
or bad crew, only good and bad leaders. Funda- 
mentally, successful disciplining is based on 
mutual understanding of conditions, regula- 
tions, and their requirements. Fulfillment of 
this condition depends on men at the top. 
Every case of disciplining is caused by failure. 
Avoidance of conditions which necessitate disci- 
plining is far better than successful disciplin- 
ing. Disciplining should be based on educa- 
tion, not fear. It is education rather than 
punishment. (Article contains a “Check List 
for Disciplining.”)—Nesta M. Gallas. 


Wilson, Guy M.; Burgess, Faye; and Dunn, 


Walter. Motivation. Personnel Journal 24 
(4) October, 1945: 154-157.—Drive as a regular 
technique frequently ends in failure because 
of slow-down or increasing percentage of termi- 
nations. Some foremen may drive successfully 
if employees need their jobs badly, but the 
foreman who is a good student of human nature 
will realize that true motivation can not be 
found in external pressure, but must come 
from within. Realizing this, the successful 
foreman tries to understand the worker and to 
find suitable work for him. He takes time to 
instruct carefully, to induct the worker into 
his job, with a realization of its value and im- 
portance. He wants the worker to be satisfied. 
He tries to put himself in the worker’s place, 
and to treat the worker in all respects as he 
himself would want to be treated. Considerate 
treatment need not be “soft;” it needs only 
to be fair. Human beings behave according to 
known laws, of which the law of motivation is 
one of the most fundamental. This law re- 
quires that we use the right appeals to get 
favorable responses. The approach is simple: 
What motives appeal to you? The same mo- 
tives will appeal to others. But since individ- 
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uals vary, study your group, wait for leads or 
suggestions, and make sure the appeal is of 
the right kind. If you take their suggestions, 
the group will be happy about the change, for 
the suggestion came from “within.” Even if 
doubtful about the value of a suggestion, it 
may be well to permit a person or a team to 
try it out for a while. Principles of motivation 
which should be kept in mind are: good under- 
standing aids effort; praise and commendation 
are appreciated; good treatment secures 
friendly and favorable responses; recognition 
is highly valued; loyalty and concern secure 
loyalty in return; people like to see a plan— 
a stake to work toward; abusive treatment is 
resented, even if deserved; unjust treatment 
drives people away; scolding and nagging are 
detrimental in the long run; authority should 
not be the chief reliance for control; fear is 
negative not positive, destructive, not up- 
building. —Michael Levine. 


Veteran Counseling 


Barry, Franklyn S. A county plan for coun- 
seling veterans. Occupations 24 (1) October, 
1945: 12-14.—Delaware County, New York, 
has in operation a county plan for returning 
war veterans. It is a large, rural county with a 
population of 40,000, of which approximately 
3,600 are in the armed services. The program 
for returning veterans operates through six- 
teen school districts. Letters were sent to more 
than 3,000 Delaware County men in the armed 
forces, asking how the county committee could 
serve them following their discharge from the 
service. Individuals in each community act as 
general counselors, through whom each in- 
dividual’s interests may be directed to the sev- 
eral county organizations which are cooperating 
in the program. High school centers in each 
district act as clearing houses, preventing 
duplication and confusion. School principals 
and superintendents after several meetings 
unanimously agreed to appoint either the local 
vocational counselor in the schools or some 
well-qualified teacher as an adviser for the 
local area, giving a total of sixteen counselors 


in the county. The Board of Supervisors 
established a County Vocational Board to as- 
sist in developing this program. Later, a quali- 
fied supervisor may be employed to coordinate 
the whole county program. The local resources 
have thus been dovetailed into a pattern for 
the county and the state, to provide the most 
effective services for returning veterans.— 
William C. Rogers. 


Novis, Frederick W. Re-employment coun- 
seling. Personnel Journal 24 (5) November, 
1945: 183-91.—If present plans of soldiers ma- 
terialize, about three million men will be seek- 
ing out former employers to exercise their 
re-employment rights. Despite many com- 
munity counseling services set up to aid in 
the readjustment of veterans, employers will 
find it impossible to avoid counseling prob- 
lems. In their rush to comply with legal pro- 
visions affecting re-employment, employers 
may either under-place or over-place men in 
speedily contrived positions which may be un- 
suitable or even harmful. Complete knowledge 
of physical and other job demands of all kinds 
of positions and of occupational analysis tech- 
niques are necessary for proper placements. 
Many industries are still in the phrenology 
stage so far as their personnel departments are 
concerned. They need aid, particularly in re- 
employing men who are physically or mentally 
handicapped or have undergone marked 
changes in economic status or experience. 
These problems cannot be worked out in iso- 
lation by industry alone. Novis and Panciera 
have developed a counseling technique known 
as Experimental Training which is now avail- 
able to employers and others. Their laboratory 
would have medical, psychological and train- 
ing divisions which would work together in 
reaching conclusions as to the feasibility of 
re-employment in problem cases. Adoption of 
such a plan is desirable not only in prevent- 
ing poor placements of returning servicemen, 
but in avoiding premature displacement of 
present valuable civilian workers. (Four pages 
of references are included.—Mildred Stier. 





